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An Ambition 
By Thomas R. Robinson 


.WANDERED through the meadows without. 
° rest, 

Seeking a flower fairer than the rose, 

Sweeter than any violet which grows 
In shadow: they were good, but not the best. 
Rutfiess I trod on common bloom: possessed 

Of the ofte priceless bud, what need of those 

So quickly grasped? .The queen of all I chose, 
Was pride, not. true ambition, in my breast ? 
At last the search was ended: worn and pale, 

I plucked the perfect blossom, mine th€ prize! 
Yet, in that:hour, I saw its beauties fail ; 

Its fragramce passed away : Oh, wasted hours! 
Alas, what foul enchantment held mine eyes, 

‘That I should trample on the common flowers ? 


Rockrorp, Ibi, 








Loving With Our Minds 


We are to love. God with our minds as well as 
with our hearts. That means that God is to have 
possession of our thoughts as well as of our affections. 
It means, also, that our affections are to be thoughtful. 
and reasonable, that we are to think about our love 


and what love calls for.’ And we are to love our 


neighbors with as wise and true a love as that with- 


which we love God. “The mere impulse of love 
will not always suffice. How can I show my. love 
most helpfully ?, This is the ever necessary inquiry. 
«« My sister is one of the most loving and unselfish 
souls,’’ a man remarked, ‘‘but half a dozen people 
have to follow her around to clear up the unfinished 
jobs of unselfishness she leaves behind her.'’ She 
loved with everything except her mind. Her unselfish- 


tiess created more burdens than it relieved. She left,’ 


wherever she went, a mess of well-meant kindnesses 
which were not reasoned, which required work on the 
part of many others in order to redeem her assurances, 


while she went serenely on her way, happy” in the- 


thought of her thoughtless love. . Whatever duty we 


’ nature, was love. 


owe to God needs to be discharged with all the facul- 
ties we have, mind and soul, as well as heart and 
strength. © And. in our human relations the will to be 
helpful needs to be enriched and directed by the mind 
of love, by the whole intellect alive and keen to per- 
ceive and reason out the ways of greatest possible 
service, of service which will help most. We are not 
helping a man enough when we endow him with a 
deed of kindness on which he has to pay a usurious 
interest to make it of any real use or to save it from 
being a positive encumbrance. 


Pat 


Ready for the Enemy 
Our fear of physical death is a natural and God- 

given instinct, for death is the enemy of life. But we 
do not need to yield to that fear of death, or let it 
have any large place in our thoughts, nor any power to 
make us miserable. We do not worry much about an 
enemy whom we know we are abundantly prepared to 
meet.’ Such fear-conquering readiness for death is 
within the reach of us all. As has been well said, 
‘¢The best way to be ready for death is to maintain 
loving relations with Him who conquers death.'’ We 
eannot conquer death ; but Christ Aas conquered it : 
and: Christ is our friend, and invites us into ever more 
intimate and loving relationship with himself, We 
may confidently commit ourselves and our fears into 
his safe keeping. 


Duty Not Reckoned by Arithmetic 


Nocombination or multiplying of special circum- 
stances that seem to demand a certain course of action 
is sufficient reason for adopting such a course if God’s 
will- points another way. A man was debating the 
question of entering upon a certain enterprise which 
promised honorable financial return, because of the 
pressure of obligations which he did not see his way 


The Greatest 


T IS the misfortune of a great many people to-day 
that they appear to take very little interest in: all 
these so-called psychic problems which are just 

now exercising the popular mind. It is easily taken 
for granted, just because they do not talk much about 
them, that they are a good deal out of date, and are 
missing one of the chief benefits of this present dis- 
pensation, Now it is certainly hard that one who has 
done nothing but think of such matters for the greater 
part of his life, and who has been more interested in 
them than in anything else in the universe, should 
get into a position where he seems to care nothing 
about them just because he does not happen to use or 
be much impressed by the prevailing catchwords that 
are on every tongue. 

The apostles easily look out of date. The New 
Testament has an appearance of not having touched 
our modern problems at. all. The truth is that it was 
eoncerhed with them all the time. Psychic forces, 
the influences which make over and redeem and trans- 
form the human soul, were the themes on which it 
dwelt continually. The fear lest any soul should not 
know what they were, er should run in vain through 
not utilizing them, may’ be felt in every line of these 
writings on the Christian life. . 

Aind thé gréatest motive that life could know, and 
the strongest force that could’ be applied to human 
No word may more easily become 
vacant of- meaning than this, and a man must always 
be Wufting for syrionyms afid equivalents for it if it is 
to ke@p its frestimess for hitn: : 
it is ‘very tfard-todo “anything without love some- 


clear to meet in any other way ;. yet he recognized that 
it might not be God's will forhim, While studying the 
matter, he learned of a new financial obligation that 
he must bé prepared to meet; in addition to those that 
he already had, At once the thought came to him 
that this was probably a sufficient reason for deciding 
to enter upon the course as to which he had been in 
doubt. But on further thought he realized that, if the 
course itself was not plainly God’s will for him, then 
no mere multiplying of reasons in its favor could alter 
his duty to leave it alone. While we have any reason 
to count a certain course of action wrong, then the 
discovery of every fresh reason in its favor is only an 
additional test of our character, and increased evi- 
dence of God’s confidence in our will to do his will. 


a 
Gaining Time by Spending Time 


Our time, as well as our money, can be multiplied 
for us only as we are willing to spend it in wise in- 
vestment. In a recent snowstorm a trolley car motor- 
man brought his car to a full: stop, on a down-town 
trip in one of the busiest hours of the day, left his 
place at the controller, stepped down from his platform, 
went around in front of the car, and then spent some 
minutes in scraping off from the glass through which 
he must see to run his car in speed and safety the 
ice and snow that had been settling, thicker and 
thicker, until it obscured his vision, Not one of the 
busy men and women inside the car complained ; in- 
siead, there was unspoken but hearty approval of the 
man's good sense in delaying-that he might gain time ~~ 
and efficiency. Any one would have done the same 
thing, of course,—in running a trolley car; but not 
every one does as well in running alife. If we would 
come to a full stop oftener, in our crowded lives, and 
take time to clear away the accumulations that have 
settled down in front of us, obscuring our yision of 
God's will and of his right of way, we should make 
faster time, and have fewer blockades and collisions. 


Psychic Forc€é 


where in the scene. Unless this appears, either pres- 
ent or in prospect, we must face the years that are 
before us with our strength discounted at the very 
start. There are lives that have néver done their 
best, and never even caught sight of their best, just 
because they have never known sufficiently what it 
was to be loved. No soul has ever been loved enough. 
What little we ever have been able to be or to do we 
owed to the fact that some of this influence somewhere 
touched us ; but every life is insufficiently exposed to 
it. It shines, but we are shaded from its full warmth 
and power. 

How deliberately do any of us set out to expose our- 
selves to the love of God? We offer ourselves for 
other disciplines and experiments. We try to make 
up for the lacks and the losses in our lives and strength 
by various means. But do we often commence a sea- 
son or a year by saying to ourselves that nothing will so 
enrich our activities, and so liberate and inspire our 
faculties, as to open ourselves in every possible way 
to God’s love? 

We have all tried to love, but in a very true sense 
it may be said that we can no more create love than 
the lungs can create air, They may open to it, and 
be filled with it; they can aerate the whole bodily 
system with it; but they cannot make it.’ To love is. 
simply to use love, and that is the love of God. © And 
to keep ourselves in it is one of the most direct and 
tangible exercises which is possible to us. Let us not 
be frightened if, summing up our failures, we find that 
in every direction they were due to a faniine an@-short- 
age of love. That was to bé expectedi™But’in spite of 










but despair is possible to us if we suppose that we must 
furnish out of ourselves this force that comes from God 


alone. We may scourge ourselves and berate ourselves" 


for our lack of it ; we may give away all our goods 
practise all manner of asceticism : but we look in the 
and unlovely we may be, 
but it is when we have made this discovery that we 
may be at the beginning of all good things rather than 
at the end of them, When Paul said that if he had 
not love he was nothing, whose love was he talking 
about? Not his own, certainly, That did not go very 
far ; but he had touched inexhaustibie supplies of it, 
and spent the rest of his life making out of all sorts 
of opportunities vessels to hold it and channels to 


E 


carry it. 
All we can hope to do, then, is to keep ourselves in 
it. And to do that means, for one thing, to keep u 


into it as a ship pane ey. into the wind so as to catc 

every bit of breeze the sails will hold. It means 
still further to keep posted in it, for it is such an ever- 
growing and various force, this love of God, that one 
has to study it and give heart and mind and attention 
to it if he is ever to increase in it. Sometimes it 
breaks out in absolutely new directions. Sometimes 
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to-day, The love of God which is. Jesus 


Lord, when they have found it anew, has unlocked 
powers which before were frozen in their souls. Men 
who have been repressed because they felt that men 
were against them or hated them have. found relief 
from all that when they found that God loved them. 
We can never have any final certitude or peace in the 
fact of men’s loving us, even when they do love us, 
unless we ‘sel certain of the love that is behind ail 
that and keeps it in force, ‘‘There was a new look 


on meadow and on stream,’’ said John Bunyan, after 
the great event of his life. ‘‘ We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because we love the breth- 
ren,’’ said an earlier John. If one wishes to use psychic 
forces, let him seek the forces that do things like this. 





Why Send for the Doctor? 


As Christ's followers throughout the world study 
this year his miracles of healing, the question of the 
relation of faith and medicine in present-day duty will 
be thoughtfully discussed ; and the following letter 
from a New Jersey reader deserves consideration. 


A writer whose clear and forceful way of expressing religious 
truth has helped me many times, and whose convictions in 
religious matters have usually seemed to me to be borne out 
wholly by the teachings of the Bible, recently made some as- 
sertions on the subject of sickness and trouble which seemed 
10 me to bé seridusly open to question. 

He wrote of the ‘‘ unspeakable riches of the blessing of sick- 
ness, and ill health, and thorns in the flesh, and trouble, and 
tribulation of any and every sort, as it often proves to be in 
the life of a child of God who. gets from ‘it the blessing that 
God would have him get under this crucible treatment.'" He 
went on to express his ideas on this subject, somewhat as fol- 
lows : “Of course I don't believe there is going to be sickness 
in heaven, nor, that there was sickness in the Garden of Eden. 
But I do believe that while there is as much sin in the world 
as there is, and vatious othet imperfections, it would be a hor- 
tible thing for the world to be without sickness and trouble. 
Some, as | understand it, would do away with sickness, and 
do try to do away with sickness in the life of the individual, 
long before the arrival of the millennium, or the absolute per- 
fection of the character of that individual. Just there seems 
to be the viciousness of this mistake: the assumption that 
sickness is always a curse, and the assumption that God would: 
always have us free from sickness while we are as we are."’ 

Isn't there something wrong with this line of reasoning? It 
sounds plausible, but don't the rest of us try to do, in a differ- 
ent way, just what this writer says is wrong? If the statements 
that have been quoted are correct, isn't it a mistake for us to 
try to get well with the we 4 of a doctor, if i, is the Lord's will 
for us to be sick? Is not that hindering his plan for a—iing 
the ‘rich blessing*’ spokzn of? Ought we not to wait unti 
we are perfectly clear that it is the Lord’s will that we should 
not be sick, before calling in a doctor? 


If it is ever right to pray for God's help in seeking 
recovery from sickness, it is right to use man’s help 
to bring to pass the answer that God may wish to 
make to the prayer. We have no right to pray, 
‘¢Give us this day our daily bread,’’ unless we rise 
from our knees.to go. forth and seek our daily bread. 
We have no right to pray for bodily healing unless we 
follow our prayer by the use of everything that God 
has placed within our reach to assist nature in work- 
ing out its own healing processes. The physician's 
only legitimate work is to help nature to heal itself, 
and to remove the factors that are hindering nature in 
this work. The trusting child of God, knowing that 
God alone is competent to decide whether it is best 
that a certain sickness should cease or continue, asks 
God to cure that. sickness ¢f ¢his is God's will, and 
only if it is God's will. In accompanying such a prayer 
by seeking every help that physicians and medicine 
can offer, the petitioner does #o¢ adopt the mistaken 
course of those who, assuming that they know God's 
will for themselves, pray unconditionally for his heal- 
ing. The faith-filled petitioner whe secures the best 
medical assistance knows that this is no guarantee of 
recovery if God's will is different ; he does not want 
recovery if it.is.not God's will, and he trusts God 
to keep him: sick im spite of all that the physician 


may do, if God knows that that is best. But he also 
knows that God expects us to do all that is in our 
power to answer our own prayers, while trusting him 
to insure only the best outcome. Paul showed that 
this was his spirit and purpose when he kept his be- 
loved physician Luke close by him, and prayed for 
freedom from that which was ‘hindering him, ‘and 
gladly accepted God's denial of his prayer. 

The statements quoted in the letter above seem to 
be in direct line with the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. The blessings of sickness’ and ‘affliction are 
too abundant and overwhelming, in the experience 
and observation of every faith-filléd child of God, te 
be a matter of doubt to any one, Fanny Crosby’s 
life story, to be told in a forthcoming issue of The Sun- 
day School Times, is a memorable illustration of this. 
And Dr. Robert J. Burdette has promised to send a 
special message to-the readers, later this year, on 
** Why I Believe in Sickness and Trouble.’’ 

It is.every one’s duty to do everything in his power 
(which does not conflict with other duties) to maintain 
physical health, provided he trusts God to prevent 
this if it would not be for his best good. ‘It is never 
a duty, but is an act of peril and sin, to demand God’s 
healing unconditionally. 


Pad 
Fasting in the Christian Life 


Fasting has a recognized place’ in the Bible, ‘as it 
has in life to-day. tis well to have it intelligently 
considered, in connection with questions that are 
asked by a Virginia reader : : 

This comment was made on Matthew 9 :.14-15, in The Sun- 
day School Times of January 15: ‘‘It explains why Jesus did 
not insist that his disciples should fast. Fasting is not the 
best way of expressing joy and hope and coutage.** 

Why did Jesus fast? What does he mean in Mark 9 : 29? 
What significance has fasting in Acts 13:2, 3? Has fasting 
no place in the Christian life ? 

Men instinctively go without food when something 
so overmasteringly holds their attention.that they have 
no interest in, or desire for, food. They fast, at such 
times, because the taking of food wouid interfere with 
what they count of greater importance, __ In this way, 
fasting contributes to their greater concentration upon 
something that demands all their powers.. In other 
words, fasting as a commendable act is. an, incidental 
result, or a means ; never an end of itself.. A man 
has a uifficult problem to study out, a machine to, 
invent, a sermon to prepare; or he seeks a blessing 
from God in prayer which taxes every.energy of his 
mind and body : in all of these things he is likely to 
fast, because they outweigh in his life, for the time 
being, any desire for food. 

In recognition of. this universal law of. nature, fast- 
ing has always been given a place in religious life, 
But like so many other natural and proper incidents 
of the religious. life, its spirit has. often been. lost while 
the dead letter of the act has been held on to.. There 


[ 


ing : ‘‘ When they fast, I will not hear their cry’’ (14: 
12). And Zechariah (7 : 5): ‘* When ye penis ans 


ee ee ye at all fast unto me, even to 
me ” 

Fasting is a common matter in Oriental life to-day; 
and Dr. George M. Mackie, out of his thirty years’ 
observation of the religious life of Palestine, com- 
mented thus keenly upon its right and wrong use in 
The Sunday School Times of December 25, 1909: 

Stated times of proves. ee observed by all Orientals. ‘The 
motive is to secure detachment of mind from ordinary circum- 
stances in order to secure concentration of thought upon some- 
thing to be done or commemorated. The implied argument 
is that if an important matter makes one go without food, ab- 
stinence from food ought to make a matter seem important. 
The argument deservedly fails. The observance tends to be- 
come a formality reluctantly complied with or ingeniously 
evaded. 

Jesus fasted, and commended fasting—of -the right 
sort ; and Jesus warned against fasting—of the wrong 
sort. He showed plainly, in Matthew 9: 14, 15, that 
fasting as a regular. practise by his disciples while he, 
their Lord and;Master, was on earth with them, would 
be unnatural, worthless, and wrong... But that he ap- 
proved fasting in its proper place.is shown-by the fact 
that he fasted during periods of prolonged. prayer and 
meditation, as he would have us do when duty demands 
a fast rather than food. Even as a ceremonial act of 
the strict Jews, Jesus had no intention of -denouncing 
fasting, provided it was done in the spirit-of genuine 
worship, not merely to, be seen of men (Matt. 6: 
16-18). So in the passage in Acts 13 ; 2, -3, and else- 
where in the New Testament, fasting is noted as a 
proper and natural accompaniment of the Christian 
life. . But that it was not necessarily. an invariable 
accompaniment, as probably some of the letter- 
trained Hebrew copyists of the early Christian church 
took for granted, is scen from the fact that the words 
‘‘and fasting,’’ following ‘‘ prayer,’’ are omitted- by 
the American Revisers in one: of the :passages: about 
which the Virginia reader inquires, Mark 9:29, and 
also in 1 Corinthians 7 : 5 ; in both of these instances 
the omitted words do not.seem to have-been. in the 

‘earliest manuscripts of those New Testament books. 


‘set 
- From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY GOD, our Father: We, thy wayward chil- 


dren, bring to thee our distempered nature and our ill- 
balanced character for an absolute and permanent 
healing. _We do not know just what specific moral result 
our hearts most need from thee, but we do know that we 
need more of thy life in us. Somehow the parts in our dis- 
position seem out of proportion, and out of joint. Our feelings 
often override our jua ment. Our ambition, our love of 
pleasure, and our dislikes of ple, stifle conscience. ... 
And then sometimes we seem all black inside, and certain cor- 
ners of our hearts seem dark all the time. Oh, to be f#//ed with 
thy light, thy ‘truth, thy righteousness, thy fathomiess love ! 
Make us less intolerant of other people's sins, and more savage 
with our own ; overcome our resentments, . .. Lord, make us, 
now and here, good enough io be of some use, and take awa 
from us that secret and even unconscious trickiness wh 
makes us dangerous to others even when we pretend to serve 
them. Teach us, Father, the simplicity of a right spirit, a 
right aim, right conduct. We are tired of the wearing com- 
plexities of deceit,and pretense. We want to be natural—with 
the gentleness, thé patience, the largeness of God. Thou, who 
hast made the sun to shine in simple but ineffable splendor 
and power, canst do this for us. ou who didst send to us 
_ Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, can make us perfect in 
is likeness. We are thy children, by right partakers of thy 
nature—and we ask this of thee. We place our lives in thy 
hands. Do with us as thou wilt; but by means of whatever 
thou doest to us, fashion us to thy pleasing and our own moral 
health and perfectness. . . . It is for this we have turned aside 
to hold fellowship with thee: visit us now with appealing mes- 


sages of erace and power, while we tarry thus in thy presence. 
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realize the ical ad- 
and as early as 


‘W physicians or la 

_ vances in medical 

’ the seventeenth century B. C. Moses was then’in 
school. Egypt, under the Pharaohs, was at the height 


her glory. From pa 
to 1547 B. C. we: 
of the phenomenal strides of a definite medical sci-. 
ence. Among others, one Biblos, an oculist practis- 
ing in Phoenicia, has given us many interesting data, 
The priests appear to have been the medical practi- 
tioners of the time. In the doctor-priesthood were 
found specialists in the treatment of the diseases of 
each and all of the important organs of the body. 
When any one fell ill he sent a description of his 
ailment to the temple, and a physician was sent, by 
experience and training adapted to the treatment of. 
that particular case. _ Legs were amputated, the bladder 
was opened for stone, ophthalmic (eye) surgery was fre- 
quent, cupping and blood-letting were the order of the 
day. Artificial teeth were constructed which have sur- 
vived in mummies untilthe present. Opium, strychnia, 
squills, and other of our latter-day remedies were known 
and treasured as means of treatmentand cure. Livingas 
the Jews did in the midst of Egyptian polypharmacy, 
their healers must have been conversant with many 
if not all of the remedies employed, and have used 
them during their wanderings through the desert. 
Ezekiel (30 : 21) describes the management of fractures 
more tersely and in terms more strictly to the purpose 
than are heard in many a twentieth century clinic. 
Striking above all else are the wonderful intelligence 
and permanence of the Sanitary principles prescribed 
by Jehovah for the protection and preservation of the 
children of Israel. Moses takes to himself no credit 
for the conception of the rules of hygiene and sanita- 
tion of the Hebrew camp. He states explicitly that 
they were words out of God’s:mouth. . Careful discrimi- 
nation between the various types of disease is laid down 


‘as the first essential.’ Then comes the necessity of iso- 


lating the individual patient in order to safeguard the 
health of the community. Finally there is a noteworthy 
and full recognition of the danger of contact with infec- 
tious disease, especially of contact with the discharges 
from an open sore, or with articles of daily use that 
have been contaminated by one’suffering from such an 
ailment. Thorough disinfection of both the patient 
and-his belongings is required. God and the Hebrews 
were thus the first promulgators of-sanitary science, 
and the principles laid down by Him have never been, 
and cannot to-day be called in question by the great- 
est or the humblest in the school of modern medicine. 
He has simply led us a little farther on our way, and 
allowed a little deeper insight into his reason and 
purpose, with a view to the furtherance of our own 
safeguarding and control. Fire still remains the only 
certain disinfectant... Isolation is the only certain 
method of stamping out contagious disease. Detailed 
study of the patient gives, as it gave then, the only 
safeguard against error, costly alike to physician and 
sufferer. 

Greece introduced. medical. theories and practises 

with the coming. ef her: gods and heroes. She had 
no medical science, however, until the appearance of 
Hippocrates. about 430 B.C. (born 467?) Grecian 
students absorbed the: medical and other sciences in 
Egypt and Phoenicia, as have ours in past years in 
Germany; Austria; and France. 
« With the Trojan war (1183. B. C. ?) appeared in 
Grecian literature the names of the first actual medi- 
cal practitioners. Chiron, the so-called Centaur, was 
the first of these. . He is said to have been a prince 
of Thessaly, especially ‘skilled in medicine and music. 
His friend and-pupil, Aesculapius, followed him, and 
was the first to devote himself exclusively to medicine 
asa science. 

For a long time the practise of medicine (surgery) 
remained by hereditary control exclusively in the 
family of Aesculapius. Finally however, it appears 
to have passed into the charge of the Aesclepiadae, 
who were simply the priests of the temples, and not 
necessarily descendants of the ‘*God of Phiysic.'’ 
The temples were as truly hospitals as places of wor- 
ship.. Many. of ‘those who were treated came from 
afar, and many paid well for the services rendered. 
They were treated by niental‘ impression, by dietary 
régime, by hydrotherapy; and by* means of ‘climate. ' 
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- Of what sort were the doctors of Jesus’ time and 
‘eatlier? ‘Were they educated, or ignorant? What 
was their station in society? Had their practise 
~ more'to do with medicine, priestcraft, or magic ? 
' These questions are often asked, and seldom an- 
‘ swered.. The facts for their answering are at hand 
in this paper. But there is much more to be said, 
on the subject of medical knowledge in our Lord’s 
‘times and earlier, than can be given in the brief 
" limits of this page. The Sunday School Times Co. 
' will publish within a few weeks a booklet by Dr. 
Willson, giving the material that is here, greatly en- 
larged : a special section also will be devoted to Luke 
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reference tool during the study of the 
sons of the year, in which healing is so 





Votive tablets were placed in the temples by those 
healed. These tablets described the cases, and the 
means of cure employed. In this way they proved 
active distributors of know 

Pythagoras (born 582 B.C.) was the first practical 
physician of history. He is said to have traveled 
and studied in Egypt (22 years), Chaldea, and Eastern 
Asia, and also to have learned anatomy by dissecting 
animals, far in advance of his day. He was evi- 
dently -a practical thinker and doer in a mythical, 
mystical, magical, unpractical age. 

Hippocrates (born about 467 B. C.) was called by 
his contemporaries as well as by his successors the 
Father of Medicine. _Humanly speaking, he origi- 
nated many. of the theories upon which medical 
science has acted and developed. Little is known 
of his life; education, or rise to. distinction.. He 
is supposed to ‘have descended directly from Aescu- 
lapius. He traveled much in foreign countries in 
order to learn ; also. in response to calls from promi- 
nent people ; to combat epidemics ; and from this 
rich. experience came many good things which he 
placed in his voluminous writings. He described dis- 
eases, and suggested lines of treatment that are still em- 
ployed: He watched the effect of his treatment, he 
described individual cases, he was the first to hint at 
physiology, and believed that the first function of the 
physician is to assist Nature in mending the ailment. 
He used many of our purgatives, diuretics, sudorifics, he 
drew blood, he practised cupping, and used ointments, 
liniments, and: plasters. He also regulated the diet. 

Soon there were three divisions in practise : diet- 
etics, or general‘medicine ; pharmacy, including drugs 
and minor surgery; and surgery. 

Pliny tells us that ‘‘for six hundred years Rome 
was without physicians.’’ While the statement is not 
to be taken literally, of course, it is none the less 
strongly suggestive of the decadence of medical prac- 
tise. War had supplanted all other science. The 
practise of medicine had indeed fallen into such dis- 
repute, owing to the severe and unsuccessful methods 
employed (especially by one Arcagathus, 200 B. C.), 
that the citizens forbade its continuance, and ban- 
ished all the professors. 

About too B. C, Julius Czsar was born. Asclepi- 
ades of Bithynia came to Rome as a teacher of rhet- 
oric, but was unsuccessful in this line. - He turned to 
medicine, and by gentle behavior, and judicious 
handling of his: patients; became very popular and 
eminent. His main measures in treatment were diet, 
exercise, and bathing, and (some one has added) 
‘* wine,‘ flattery; and indulgence.’’ He was a slave 
emsucipated from the Calpurnian family, who won 
tlre ‘goott’ graces: of Trajan; and was given his free- 
domand the ptivilege of citizenship in Rome and in 
six cities in Asia‘amd Greece. 

All Greeks -prectising medicine in Rome were 
probably freedmen; if not slaves. Julius Cesar 
freed all the Greeks, and with their freedom the 
médical profession: came out of ~bondage into its 
own. Celsus (about A: D. 50) was probably the first 
freeborn Roman physician. All before him were 
either: slaves or from the lower stratum of society. 
The -fact : that healing commanded: emolumeént had 
relegated the :pliysician and: the lawyer to the unpop- 
ular class of artisans that strove’for money gain.. All 
the trades and manufactures in-Romé: were in’ the 


. as teacher, as physician, as friend. 





hands of the slave-class up to this time. Fin 
Claudius Galen (A. D. 130} the most famous of all, 
a Greek of rank, settled in e and restored to the 
profession the distinction that belonged to it of its 
rightful place in the esteem of the people. His name 
passed as authority in many directions for years ; his 
word was unimpeachable ; he was the author of sev- 
eral hundred treatises, and his knowledge of patho- 
logic anatomy (the appearance of the tissues in disease) 
was astonishingly far in advance of his day. 

During all of this period of Jewish silence, the 
medical knowledge which they inherited from the 
Fathers must have been in active use. When con- 
quered by Rome, the doings of the nation became a 
sealed book. The Jewish scholars, however, became 
active, and schools arose for ‘‘ the preservation of the 
law.’’ All of the ‘‘sciences’’ were taught, and 
among them that of medicine and healing. The 
knowledge of medical practise displayed in the Talmud 
is proof enough that the Jews were well abreast of the 
time in their medical equipment. There is almost 
no definite record, however, of the presence of Jew- 
ish practitioners in Rome prior to the close of the: 
first century other than that of Luke. His choice of 
words and terms, which are in the Greek so strikingly. 
medical, is sufficient in itself to designate his calling. 
His descriptions and case narratives are also these of 
the physician. 

We find in the Apocrypha, written in the second 
century before Christ, one further hint as to the es- 
teem and regard in which the Jewish physicians at 
least were held by their people, in strong contrast 
with the Roman disregard of her medical men and 
their consignment to the slave class, 

In Ecclesiasticus 38:1, 2, appears the following 
tribute of affection and respect : 

‘* Honor a physician with the honor due unto him 
for the uses which ye may have of him : for the Lord 
hath created him. 

‘*For of the Most High cometh healing, and he 
shall receive honor of the king."’ 

At the close of the first century we find Rabbi 
Ishmael, a physician, obtaining the body of a woman 
for dissection, preparing the skeleton by boiling, and 
giving the number of bones as 252 (232 being the 
correct number). . The Talmud was completed in the 
fifth century. It recognized rabies; it describes 
jaundice and ascribes it to retention of bile; an 
emetic is endorsed as the best remedy for nausea ; 
and in many ways the book indicates that the knowl- 
edge obtained in the time of Moses had never. been 
lost, though buried for a time in Roman captivity. 

In an age of scientific quiet, almost of sleep, ap- 
peared suddenly the greatest Physician of history. 
No medical school gave Him professional birth ; to 
Him none dares lay claim of parentage or nurture. 
No human influence nor training has before or since 
developed the naturalness, the directness, nor the 
simplicity of his method, In none is embodied the 
principle of his healing power. From Jehovah, the 
Healer, Counsellor, and Father of the fugitive band 
from Egypt, came the all-wisdom and power that 
effected each cure. Wesee him in many medical réles, 
No such intellect 
has searched the hearts and minds of men. Witaess 
the probing of the loyalty of the new constituent, sick 
of earth, but not ready for heaven, ‘‘ Onethingthou 
lackest ; go thy way, sell whatsoever thow hast, and 
give to the poor, ... and come, take up the cross, 
and follow me. ... And he went away grreved : for 
he had great possessions.’’ 

Christ made no secret of his means of cure. . With 
one hand clasped in the hand of the Father in heaven, 
and the other resting upon the head of some needy 
child of earth, a circuit was established through .witith 
ran endless love and perfect peace. Have you ever 
heard atiny cripple sing, with heart and soul in the Seng; 


‘* T wish that His hand had been laid on my head, 
That His arms had been thrown around me !”’ 


Have we not all sent up this cry from deformed, child- 
like, inward lives? If not,-we have neither realized 
the burning need of Christ's purifying touch, nor 
have we experienced as yet the transforming vigor 
that flows in with his cure. 

(PHILADELPHIA. 








A Secret of Success: the Individual 


‘eae membership of Class 42 in the Calvary 
Baptist Church of Washington, D. C., is 208. 


The age of the membership varies from some 


younger persons to a majority of middle age and several 


aged persons. The meiabership is net only mixed— 
men and women—but cosmopolitan, including those 
from many walks and stations in life, eee lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, the ministry, policemen, clerical, 


and mechanical pursuits. The attendance averages’ 


over 100. On one of our special days, Roll Call Sun- 
day, at the end of March, the attendance was 163. 

’ A point to which attention is especially called is 
that of the visitation feature of this class. This visit- 
ing is done through committees designated for that 
purpose, — visiting committees and committees to 
visit the sick—and by the members generally. As 
many as forty and fifty’ visits have been reported in a 
single week. I desire to lay particular emplasis upon 
this visiting, as I believe that this is the most impor- 
tant single feature of a successful Sunday-school class. 
The mere meeting of a class on Sunday morning, 
with perhaps an occasional social or other gather- 
ing, will not keep together a large class. The 
experience of this class has been that there is no part 
of the entire work that counts in effectiveness as does 
the constant and systematic visiting of those absent 
unless the cause of such absence is known and is a 
sufficient one. Few persons are unsusceptible to the 
influence that is felt when they know that they are 
not only missed when not present, but are remem- 
bered by a call from some member of the class. This 
visiting is also the means oftentimes of bringing com- 
fort and spiritual help to those in trouble and sorrow. 

Another point to be noted is the way in which 
the calling should be done, The visitors should 
not go with so serious a mien as to make the visit 
an unpleasant and unprofitable one, nor on the other 
hand in so flippant a manner as to nullify any 
good influence that might otherwise be exerted ; but 
go earnestly and at the same time cheerily, adapting 
oneself whenever possible to the peculiar circum- 
stances and conditions of each person visited. Sun- 
day-school visiting requires a certain amount of 
ability and tact—more than .is ordinarily supposed. 
Haphazard, indifferent work of this kind will yield 
only indifferent results. 

Class 42 has each Sunday a bouquet of flowers which 
at the close of the exercises is divided and sent, to- 
gether with the remembrance of the class, to the dif- 
ferent members who are ill, 

An endeavor is made every Sunday morning to 
meet in person every one present, that all may feel, 
individually, the pleasure that is actually felt, by 
those in charge of the class, at their presence, and 
also that they will be missed if not present. This 
should not be merely formal or perfunctory, but 
really felt by the teacher. Any teacher who does not 
so feel has missed the joy that comes from Sunday- 
school teaching. ‘There are few things in this world 
that will yield as much satisfaction and real lasting 
pleasure as earnest, serious Sunday-school work 
among men and women. There are few places 
where more actual good can be accomplished than 
right here. 

The method of teaching that has been used in Class 
42 for many years is Socratic, not in the loose use of 
this term, but in the true Socratic sense. A free ex- 
pression of views concerning different phases of the 
lesson is encouraged, and from the different views and 
answers the broader and deeper truths are developed. 
The lesson exercises are always opened by a- three- 
minute review, by some member of the class, of the 
preceding Sunday’s lesson, so-as to connect it with 
the lesson of the day. No particular emphasis is 
laid, in the teaching, on historical facts and figures 
except as some of these may help to a better orienta- 
tion of the lesson, but stress is laid on what. we fre- 
quently call the practical application of the lesson to 
everyday life—how to live better, how to make the 
world better for having been in it.. Many of these 
extrinsic facts are well and interesting in themselves 
but their place is in institutions or persons of learning, 
not a Sunday-school class, where the time is limited 
and other needs are greater. 

Class 42 is not what might be called an institutional 
class, although a certain amount of relief work, etc., 
is done by the class. It is rather the aim and hope 


more ve service Chr 
tian work, in its broadest sense, to which they may be 
inclined, 


Finally, the teacher should appreciate the fact 
that not all persons hold exactly the same opinions on 
all religious subjects, as upon* other topics. Do not 
reject the view of the one of a stricter way of thinking, 
as he or she is evidently, hy temperament and train- 
ing, of that mould ; _on the other hand, do not 
hold that the man of liberal, and, it may be, critical 
way of thinking, is any the less sincere, His tempera- 
ment and training may have been entirely different. 

It is only rendering honor where honor is due to 
record that Class 42 owes the greater of its suc- 
cess to the devoted and efficient service rendered by 
Judge L. R. Smith, for many years its teacher. — Ea- 
ward Elliott Richardson, Ph. D., Washington, D. C. 


x‘ 
How the Mulford Baracas Grew 


HAT we have done in the Mulford Baraca Bible 


Class (for men) of the First Baptist Church of 

Camden, New Jersey, certainly can be equaled 
by other classes, if they are willing to make the effort 
and continue steadfast in their purpose, Before we or- 
ganized, our Sunday-school had notably suffered a lack 
of men. Of boys and older boys we had the usual 
quantity, but men of twenty years and upwards were 
conspicuous for their absence. There was one class 
however (of which the present Mulford Baraca is the 
successor) that had a roll membership of between 
thirteen and twenty, and an actual average attendance 
of only six or eight. For teacher they had a most 
godly and noble Christian woman, who dearly. loved 
her class, and who in return. had the. affection and 
respect of every young man in the class; ‘but they 
did not come to school regularly, nor in reasonably 
large numbers. After a long illness followed by the 
decease of the teacher, the class decided to reorganize, 
and adopted the distinctive features and. name. of 
Baraca Bible Class (prefixing the title Mulford in 
honor of their late teacher), and. also absorbed an- 
other Bible class of men whose record for average 
attendance became so low that the teacher, discour- 
aged, deemed it wise and profitable to merge the few 
remaining members into the new Baraca Bible Class. 

The reorganization was effected October 3, 1899, 
and the following Sunday afternoon saw twenty-two 
men present (roll membership thirty) In a short 
time our roll membership was fifty-three, and average 
attendance thirty-nine. We had also an ‘‘expectant’’ 
list of thirty. This list represented men who ought to 
be in the class, were acquainted with some of our mem- 
bers, and to whom the teacher had written or called 
upon, and we had every reason to expect their con- 
nection in the not distant future. We all worked to 
this end, and lost no opportunity to keep the class 
before them. 

You may inquire, ‘‘ How do you secure the attend- 
ance and interest of these men, and what efforts are 
put forth to reach other men of similar tastes and 
equal ages?’’ I think the best answer is to be found 
in the adoption of the Baraca Constitution, coupled 
with the desire to arouse and lead the men to realize 
and use their own powers, and hands and tongue, to 
bring in the ‘*fellows’’ (as we call them in the class). 

From the beginning of our new class life the teacher 
has endeavored to put his own personality into the 
work, and arouse the members of the class to a real« 
izing sense of the dignity and exalted privileges we 
have in working for others, thus to be Baracas in deed 
and in truth, 

Not a week passes but the teacher has been re- 
quested to write to men whose names were handed in 
by members of the class—‘‘ 1 saw him and he prom- 
ised to come, but you write him,’’. and, asa rule, 
through the personal invitation; the writing and he 
writing again, the looked-for man comes into the 
class. This is only the practical application of the 
Andrew and Philip idea, which, after all, is the most 
reasonable method and the surest means of success. 
The teacher who tries to ‘‘do it all’’ makes a grave 
mistake and invites failure. 

Division of labor, a feeling of responsibility im- 


pressed on the individual member, the cultivation of a 
class spirit, and many other equally important mat- 
ters, all tend to strengthen and increase the class, 
both in numbers and usefulness. 

We were very democratic and informal ; the teacher 
seeking to bring out the individual opinions, to discuss 


the lesson plainly and very practically, We were not 
so much concerned about the geography and chronol- 
cay ot oe potting as about the practical lessons for us 
individually .to make the personal .application. 
Men like plain talk. 7 | 


"Of. Gun. neal spiritual strength of the class, the 


‘* secret service p " something should be said. 
Its strength, when carried out to the letter and spirit, 
is irresistible. Witness the large number of ‘conver- 
sions where the plan is in actual use, 

If you have no Baraca in your Sunday-school, or- 
ganize one at once, Put a man atthe head who has 
not forgotten he was once a boy ; who possesses a 
peti Lv yaget 3 and executive ability, and who is. 
not 


man, however stolid, has some latent enthusiasm) en- 
thusiasm among his fellows, and who is ordinarily 
looked to as a leader, . 

Given such a man, if that class does not wonder- 
fully succeed, there is. somewhere a screw very loose, 
for with the help of God’s guidance, and the deter- 
mination to make it a success (which determination 
is also contagiofs), it will succeed, and that school 


- and that community will be greatly helped ; and the 


teacher and scholars will be richly blessed in labor- 
ing to bring about the consummation of their hopes 
and efforts and prayers.—G. W. Havens, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

b 


_ Should Music Have Prominence ? 
yw is the purpose of a Bible class? It is not 


that of the Church service. In that service - 


, music has appropriately a prominent place. 
It both arouses and. expresses the devotional feeling 
of the worshipers. The Bible class is for Bible study. 
The element of religious feeling which is the proper 
field of musical expression is completely subordinated 
to the element of religious instruction. The philoso- 
phy of worship allows music no chief place in the 
Bible class. 

But may it not have a secondary place? Yes, 
sometimes, provided it is used only for purposes that 
are really significant. It is always appropriate to 
begin a Bible class with prayer, and that prayer may 
sometimes be sung rather than said. To be made 
of real value, the element of routine must disappear. 
A single verse of 

** Nearer, my God, to thee” 


may set the standard of devotion and draw all the in- 
tellectual work of the hour up to a higher and nobler 
standard. In such a way, used judiciously and spar- 
ingly, music may be an aid, But begin every hour 
with ahymn? No; then it becomes routine. Sing 
while the people are coming in? Never. That is to 
degrade the music to an empty filler-up of time. Use 
music as an attraction to draw people into the class? 
No, Better wait till they can be drawn by the legiti- 
mate work of the class. 

One other occasional use may be made of music. 
Its chief office in worship is to express the common 
religious feeling of an assembly, The purpose of a 
class is not to reach religious feeling, but to gain 
religious..knowledge. Its very name of *‘class’’ im- 
plies that. Yet it is true that very often knowledge 
issues in feelings, and the class finds itself face to face 
with some spiritual truth whose very statement wakens 
a gratitude or inspiration that necessarily has a con- 
tent of emotion. This will not be the experience of 
every week, but occasionally it will come to every 
good class. When it comes, the class may well voice 
its gratitude ox its aspiration in a verse of some fine 
old hymn, and so its members will take away not only 
the religious value of the lesson, but the religious joy 
of its expression. - 

In such ways music may occasionally aid a class, 
but it has no business there on any occasion when it 
is not the real expression of a definite sentiment. 

Let us study the meaning of the elements of wor- 
ship, and keep each in its own,proper place.—Pyro- 
Jessor Irving F. Wood, Northampton, Mass. 
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LESSON FOR- MARCH 6 (Matt. 8 : 2-17) 








The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


‘Parallel passages : Mark 1; 40-45; Luke §:12- 
46; 7: 4-40; Mark 1: 29-34; Luke 4: 38-41. 


Getting Started in Class . 


BOUT a month ago, a te h operator at the Cape 
latteras station of the United Wireless 
the new international signal ‘*S. O, S.,’’ fol- 
lowed quickly by the m : “* Weare sinking. Our lati- 
tude is 32. 10, longitude 76.30.” Almost at the same instant 
his instruments recorded another , which said that 
the steamship Alamo had heard the cry for help and was 
m ge nee hep pe te No message came 
again sinking vessel, showing that the inpouring 
water had interfered with her power, putting her wireless 
apparatus out of commission, so that all she could now do 
was to wait in helplessness, still sinking, her only hope that 
the rescuing vessel reach her before it was too late. 
The Alamo was fifty miles away, but the thick black smoke 
that poured from her funnels showed how she was eating 
up the distance, ; 

As the sinking vessel waited, and settled lower and lower, 
the men on board could not know that the Navy Depariment 
at Washington had also flashed wireless messages along the 
Atlantic coast, ordering help to the exact spot where she lay 
in her desperate need. erhe scout cruiser Birmingham, called 
the *‘ greyhound of the navy,’’ lay at Norfolk, Va., awaiting 
orders; it took her an hour to get up steam,—then she set 
out under forced draft to find the sinking ship. The battle- 
ship Louisiana was already on her way at a seventeen-knot 
speed, And two revenue cutters, one out from Savannah, 
another in Charleston harbor, received hurry orders for the 
same errand of mercy. So five able vessels sped toward 
the ‘doomed boat, flashing through the air continual mes- 
sages of assurance that help was on the way. 

A few hours later the Hatteras station sent out the news : 
‘** Lat. 32.46, long. 76.28. Steamship Alamo has just taken 
Captain Moore and crew of forty-six men from sinking 
steamship Kentucky, Water had already reached fire- 

Ff steamer will sink before midnight.”” ‘2 

The Kentucky had had her less apparatus installed 
only just 'before sailing on this, her last, trip. Without it, 
the chances ‘of life for those forty-six men would seem to 
have been slight indeed. 

The Teaching of the Lesson 

A few years ago a rescue of this sort had never 
been heard of, is very good to show us ever 
new ways of helping each other and protecting our- 
selves. But God’s readiness to help men in times of 
desperate need did not begin to show itself only with 
the discovery of ‘‘ wireless.” He has been showing 


it always. e showed it at its highest and best when 
he sent us his Son. ‘Jesus came not only to teach, 
but todo, He showed us not only what God wants 


us to do for him, but what God wants to do for us. 
And he did this in ways more wonderful than ‘‘wire- 
less.” 

For example, if the Cape Hatteras station, or the 
Navy Department at Washington, on learning of the 
sinking vessel, had been able by a form of ‘‘wireless” 
to stop the leak at once and put the doomed boat into 
perfect condition, without going near her, that we 
should count as surpassing the present wireless 
marvel. But see what Jesus did when he was asked 
to meet just such a test. 

Here get the class to bring out the facts of the centurion 
incident, using, for further light, the information given in 
Riddle, on verse 8, Stalker’s 3d paragraph, and Ridgway’s 
2d and 4th paragraphs. 

Jesus could heal ‘‘by wireless,”—that is, at a dis- 
tance,—or by his nal touch and presence, accord- 
ing to the need; and this lesson gives us striking 
cases of both kinds, That his touch meant more to 
the leper than a mere spoken word would have meant 
is graphically shown by the Round-Table third illus- 
tration. Facts on leprosy and what the medical mis- 
sionaries are doing for it are given in Riddle, 2d 
pacaarepe ; Mackie, 1; Pierson, 2, 3; and in *‘ Visit- 
ing the Lesson Scenes.” Another kind of leprosy, 
and he a is vigorously handled in Ridgway’s 1st 
paragra) 

Sti pe kinds of healing-miracle are recorded for 
us here by Matthew: have the facts of verses 14-17 
now brought out. The notable significance of the 
three classes of miracles in this lesson, as interpreted 
in Stalkér’s rst paragraph, should be recognized. 

The questions are almost sure to come up in class : 
Wh y did Jesus work miracles? and, Why doesn't he 
heal sickness miraculously now? Do not leave these 
questions unsatisfactorily answered. Plainly, Jesus 
worked miracles of healing in order to show his all- 
power and his all-love: power and love for which 
nothing was. too t; in order, also, to draw men 
to him so that he might have opportunity:-to work-the 





him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. ? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


10. MARCH 6. JESUS THE HEALER 


. Matthew 8 : 2-17. Commit verses 2, 3 


Golden Text: Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases,—Matt. 8 : 17 


2 And behold, there came to him a leper and ! worshipped 


t grievously tormented. 

and heal him. 8 And 
answered and said, Lord, I am not * worthy that 
ou shouldest come gag! my roof; but only say § the word, 


: healed. 9 For I also am a man 
myself soldiers: and I say to 
this one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
Do this, and he doeth it. 10 
And when Jesus heard it, he hee} ge and said to them that 
8I have not found so great 
Israel, rz And I say unto oa that many 
shall come’ from the east and the west, and shall ®sit down 
with Abraham, and Iseac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of hea- 
ven : 12 but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth into 
the outer darkness : there shall be the weeping and the - 
ing of teeth. 1g And Jesus said unto the centurion, thy 
way; as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. And the 
§ servant was healed in that hour, “y 

14 And when Jesus was come into Peter's house, he saw his 
wife’s mother lying sick of a fever, 15 And he touched her 
hand, and the fever left her; and she arose, and ministered 
unto him. 16 And when even was come, they t unto 
him many " possessed with demons : and he cast out the spirits 
with a word, and healed all that were sick : 17 that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken through Isaiah the prophet, say- 
ing, '! Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases. 

1 See marginal note on ch. 2.2. 2 Lev. xiii. 49; xiv. 2ff. % Or, 
4Gr. sole . & Gr, witha word. * Some pln authorities 4 
sert sef: as in Lk. 7.8. ‘Gr. dondservant. ® Many ancient authori- 
ties With no man ia Israel have I found so great faith. * Gr. 
recline. © Or, demoniacs *\ Is. liii. 4. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
% 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 2.—What was the disease of leprosy? (See 
** Visiting the Lesson Scenes.’’). In what spirit did the 
leper probably. worship Jesus, and expect healing ? (Riddle, 
second paragraph, and on v, 2; Stalker, 2.) 

Verse 3.—Was a, visible result evident from the healing? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 4.—Why did Jesus command the leper to ‘tell 
no man’’? To what gift commanded by Moses did Jesus 
refer? Who were referred to by ‘‘them,”—*“‘ for a testi- 
mony unto them ’’ ? (Riddle ; Stalker, 2.) 

Verse 5.— What was a centurion? (Riddle.) 

Verse 6.—What disease was the palsy? (Riddle. 

Verse 8.— Why did the centurion count himself thus un- 
worthy ? ( Riddle.) i 

Verse 9.—Under whose immediate authority was the 
centurion ? (Riddle ; Stalker, 3.) 

Verse 10.—Of what nationality and religion was the 
centurion ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 11.—Who were those ‘‘from the east and the 
west ’’ ? (Riddle ; Stalker, 3.) 

Verse 12.—Whom did Jesus mean by ‘‘ the sons of the 
kingdom ’’ ? (Mackie, 3.) Why were. they to be cast 


forth? What was meant by ‘*‘ the outer darkness’’? 
(Riddle.) 

Verse 14.—Is anything else known of this woman? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 15.— What is meant by ‘‘ ministered unto him ’’ ? 
(Riddle. ) 


Verse 16.—What was demon possession? Does the 
phrase ‘‘ healed all that were sick ’’ mean that Jesus prob- 
ably never declined to heal a case that was brought to him? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 17.—Where is this reference from Isaiah? How 
was it pertinent, when Jesus had been Aca/ing diseases, 
which seems different from bearing them? (Riddle.) 








ater miracle of the spiritual healing of their sin- 
iseased and death-doomed lives. He still uses heal- 
ing for that same purpose, through the work of his 
medical missionaries (see Pierson). Supernatural 
healing is not necessary to-day as it was then, be- 
cause of the increased knowledge of natural healing 
laws which God has granted to men, and because 
Christ’s love and power are now known to men as 
they were not in his own day. Yet the medical 
knowledge of Bible times was mtich greater than is 
commonly supposed, as a “ae been article on page 
95 shows, Our duty to use doctors and medicine is 
discussed in ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters.” 

Christ’s miraculous healing of sin is still needed, 
and will be until his Kingdom comes. His power he 
offers to us all (see the editorial on ‘‘ The Greatest 
Psychic Force”). In what special and individual 
weaknesses do you most need strength and healing, 
—such healing as only a miracle can. offer? That 
miracle Christ-wants to work for you to-day. 









The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Orper or Events.—In chapters 8 and 9 are 
ae ary a number of remarkable miracles‘ of 
ealing, but without to chronological 
order. This disregard continues to the close of 
chapter 13. But Mark and Luke, with their fic 
notes of time; determine the order. The ng of 
the leper. (vs. 2-4) occurred during the first — 
ing tour in Galilee, early in A. D. 28; the healing 
of the centurion’s servant (vs, 5-13) followed “the 
Sermon on the Mount, at Capernaum, in May,A: D. 
28, while verses 14-16 must placed earlier, whe 
Jesus took up his residence at Capernaum. *- —. 
Leprosy.—A loathsome disease of the skin,.se prev- 
alent among the ancient Israclites that. Leviticus 
13 and 14 contain minute regulations in to it. 
It was probably what is now termed “white leprosy,” 
and is often referred to in the Scriptures as a type of 
sin. Apparently not a contagious disease, the Mosai¢ 
law dealt with it as a ceremonial defilement. -The 
lepers formed a distinct class.. The priest, when 
symptoms of it appeared, was to inspect the sufferer 
and decide whether he was a leper; upon recovery 
he should prevent an offering, after which the priest 
declared him clean (see v. 4). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 2.—Worshipped him: As the word here 
used does not necessarily mean religious worship, 
but often only an act of reverence, it probably has 
the latter sense here. The leper had strong faith, 
but could scarcely have regarded Jesus as divine.— 
Lord: Here equivalent to ‘‘ Master.” 

Verse 3.—Straighiway his leprosy was cleansed: 
The cure would be evident from visible effects. 

Verse 4.—TZeli no man: Probably to prevent the 
man from delaying his going to the ¥ est; though 
other explanations have been given,— Zhe gift : Two 
living birds were to be presented, and later three 
lambs. The details are given in Leviticus 14. In 
the case of poverty, less expensive gifts were per- 
mitted.— Testimony unto them: That is, — in 
general, thus restoring the former leper to his social 
privileges. 

Verse 5.—A centurion: Title of a military officer, 
commanding a hundred men, as the term implies. 

Verse 6.—Sick of the paisy: Now usually called 
‘‘ paralysis,” which is nearer tothe Greek term, In 
this case the disease was acute, and threatened 
speedy death (Luke), It appears from Luke's 
account that this was a ‘‘ bond-servant,” but here 
the more familiar term ‘‘ boy” is used. The relations 
between master and slave in those days were often 
intimate and affectionate, 

Verse 8.—/ am not worthy : He was a Gentile, but 
favorably inclined to the jets religion, though not 
called a ‘‘devout” man. He had built a synagogue 
at papeteane (Luke 7 : 5), the ruins of which are 
thought by many to still exist at Tell-Hfiim. Re- 
garding Jesus as a remarkable Jewish teacher and 

ealer, he sent the Jewish elders to ask a cure for 
his servant (Luke 7:3). “He may also have been 
conscicus of personal unworthiness, 

Verse 9.—Under authority: He may have been 
in the service of Herod Antipas, or else the head of 
a Roman garrison at Capernaum. 

Verse 10.—Vo, not in Israel: This shows that the 
centurion was a Gentile, but there is no hint of his 
nationality or religion.. The Roman armies ‘were 
recruited from the entire Empire. 

Verse 11.—F rom the east and the west; The con- 
text indicates a reference to Gentiles. 

Verse 12.—The sons of the kingdom: Pp to 
whom the kingdom had been proclaimed and offered. 
—Cast forth: Because they lacked faith, such as the 
centurion had shown.—Outer darkness: A figure for 
future punishment. 

Verse 14.—AHis wife's mother : Nothing further is 
known of this woman. 

Verse 15.—Ministered unto him: In Mark and 
Luke, ‘‘untothem.” The tense, in ali three accounts, 
expresses continued action. She at once resumed 
her household duties, thus showing a complete cure. 

‘Verse 16.—Possessed with demons : The New Tes- 
tament repeatedly represents demons, minor evil 
spirits, as taking possession of human beings. The 
effects were various, but session is distinguished 
from disease,—Healed all that were sick : There, is 
no evidence that Jesus ever declined to heal any 
that were brought to him. 

Verse 17.—/satah the prophet : Chapter 53: 4, a 
Messianic passage.—Bare our diseases: The cita- 
tien is pertinent, for our Lord’s sympathy and com- 
passion in thus healing diseases was a part of his 
** bearing ” the sins of the world. 

“WasTerN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





i eon giving the Sermon on the Mount as a 


specimen of the teaching of Jesus, the Evangel- | 
ist J quires 


to narrate a number of 
specimens of his healing activity, in fulfilment of the 


a pee ingg hong three verses of the 
ourth chapter, These are 


perceive from 

sists ; for, while the first illustrates his fidelity tothe 

Mosaic Law, as t in the fifth chapter at the 

seventeenth verse, 
lies a wide outlook on his relations 0 ober poogees 

des Israel, and the third recalls attention 

this distant survéy to the domesticity of a scene in 

the house of a disciple. 

‘Tue Curz or a Lerer.—-This may have been the 
first case of leprosy dealt with by Jesus; yet the vic- 
tim did not doubt his ability to make him clean, but 
his willingness, It is always more difficult to be per- 
suaded of the love than of power of the Saviour; 
we believe in general in his power to save all, but we 
are afraid to appl the principle to our own case. 
If Jesus had fore this cured other lepers, it 
would not have been surprising if this sufferer had 
even doubted his ability; for le y was and is—for 
unhappily it still exists in all the four continents—a 
poe? desperate disease, with which medicai skill can 
do little to co In the minds of the ancients it was 
closely associated with sin, of which it was supposed 
to bea retribution; and we must still pe, gy ms in its 
horrible symptoms and s, a vivid image of 
sin. If it is not contagious—a point about which 
there seems to, be difference of opinion—then sin is in 
this respect far worse than it; for sin is contagious— 
in the highest de But, the more it is an image 
of sin, the more is the cure of it by Jesus a os noe 
of his power to cleanse from sin also, ‘The laying of 
the hand of Jesus on one whom all others were afraid 
to touch was an act of rare consideration; but did it 
not involve him who did it in ceremonial uncleanness ? 
No, because the impurity fied before his touch, and 
the body he touched was already clean, The motive 
for restraining the cured man’s testimony ‘may have 
been lest the authorities should‘ refuse to attest the 
cure if they knew how it had been wrought: but there 
are other cases also which prove that, while the 
Saviour demands witness-bearing from all, he some- 
times, for wise reasons, limits it or gives it a particu- 
lar direction. ‘ 

Tue Curg. or THE CENTURION’s SERVANT.—Or was 
it his son? The-word may signify either servant or 
son; and some fer the one and some the other 
signification. If it was his servant, our respect for 
the centurion is enhanced; for it is much rarer to 
re such anxiety and take such pains for a ser- 
vant than for a son; and he may teach Christians a 
lesson about having transactions with the Saviour 
about their servants. He was a heathen, stationed at 
Capernaum, probably in the service of Herod Anti- 
pas, but laid hold of, as we learn from the ampler and 
more picturesque narrative of the third Evangelist, 
by the religion of the Jews, and now by the ministry of 
Christ. There are in the New Testament four cen- 
turions mentioned, and they are all remarkable, being 
both fine specimens of. the natural man, and respon- 
sive to the appeal of the Highest when it came to 
them, J once asked a soldier why it was that, when 
soldiers are Christians at all, they are such splendid 
ones; and he said it was because in the army you are 
not allowed to be a half-and-half Christian: the thing is 
a out of you unless mony are out-and-out. 
Perhaps the answer given to this centurion, in verse 
7, ought to be a question—‘* Am I to come and heal 
him?" -That is, ‘'1, a Jew, into the house of a Gen- 
tile?" If so, it was Jesus who temptec this man’s 
faith, as on other occasions he did that of others, to a 
loftier flight. And it responded, not only rising to 
the belief that the Healer could cure at a distance, but 
petting this belief into a telling and gracious form by 

rowing an image from his own profession: as he 
was a man under pene ga to those above him, yet 
at the same time with authority over those beneath 
him, so, he acknowledged, Christ was acting under 
God's authority, yet with authority over the powers, 
or perhaps the angels, of good and evil, who would 
go and come at his bidding. With this answer on 
was delighted, as he always was with any manifesta- 
tion of faith, or with the wit and wisdom generated 
by faith. Never, he exclaimed, had he met with 
such faith in Israel as had béen shown by this 
heathen. And then there rose before his mind's eye 
a vision of heathens streaming from the East and 
the West into the kingdom, to sit down in the bril- 
liant banquet-hall, while the natural guests were, 
through their own fault, thrust forth into the dark- 
ness outside. As gracefully as the centurion had ac- 
knowledged kis power to cure, so did Jesus now give 
him what he had asked, as the reward of faith. 

Tue Cure or Perer’s Wire's Motner.—When the 
Saviour has attracted any one to himself, he binds 
him not by one tie, but a hundred. He was thus 
casting the bands of a man over Peter when he made 
a pulpit of his boat and when he caused his nets to 
enclose a mighty draught of fishes. And now he 
similarly casts cords of love round him through his 


thelr diecrestaa 


him, 
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By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


REAT multitudes followed him. And behold 
there cCamé...@ ¢ rf (vs. 1, 2). Oriental 
beggars have a l way of finding out 

where there is a crowd, When a child is born 
a or funeral is being conducted, or an im- 
— val is being celebrated in the church, 
hey are sure to assemble and beg at the entrance. 
On the prdlic road leading from Jerusalem to the 
Mount of Olives, a dozen, less or more, of these 
afflicted wretches may be seen sitting and asking for 
money or bread. The comment of the king of Israel 


, or 


on Naaman’s letter of introduction (2 —— 5: 2 a 8 
ty of t 


dieates the popular belief as to the cura 
disease. 

And worshipped him (v. 2). An Oriental letter 
often begins, ‘‘ After kissing your hands, I to 
inform you,” etc. It is the conventional app to 
one who really pat polite assumption occupies a 
higher position. - en the matter is very important, 
andthe difference in social or official position is 
great, the supplicant stoops down and kisses the shoes 


‘ of the superior, or says *‘ Allow me to kiss your feet.” 


Shall sit down...in the kingdom of heaven 
(v. 11). Rabbinical imagination riots in the contem- 
plation of the blessings to be showered down upon 
**the sons of the kingdom," and upon them alone, in 
the coming of the kingdom. The variegated fruits of 
the gigantic tree of life and the endless portions to be 
served out from the flesh of Leviathan are sump- 
tuously described as the appointed recompense for all 
the sorrows of Zion. Itis the spirit that in Judaism and 
elsewhere must continue to reject the gospel so long 
as an incarnation of human selfishness is preferred 


“toone of divine love.’ Our Lord here used the speech 


and sentiment of the day in order to point out 


‘that “at ‘aat festival banquet some invited’ guests 
‘would not sit down. — 


Beyrout, Syria. 
% 


The Power of Medical Missionaries 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


OD eternally set his stamp-of approval on the 
united ministry of healing and teaching when 
he sent his only Son to be a medical mission- 

ary. There is the same need for this ministry in 
heathen lands to-day. 

The lepers are outcasts, In Siam they are called 
‘*dead people,” but the great ‘* Mission to Lepers” is 
maintaining 2ighty hospitals for these sufferers in 
India and Burmah, China, Korea, and Japan. They 
are not healed in body, but their pain is much re- 
lieved, and last year over five hundred of them asked 
for baptism as Christians. ‘Three new churches for 
lepers were recently dedicated in India. 

o-day, as in the days of Christ, the medical mis- 

sions attract great multitudes tothe Saviour. Suffer- 
ing people learn that he, through his servants, still 
bears our infirmities and heals our diseases. Men, 
women, and children believe in the love and power 
that is shown in the healing of the body, and are 
ready to listen to the message that shows the remedy 
for the sickness of the soul. Then, like Peter’s wife’s 
mother, the infirm receive’ new power to minister to 
their Master. An old man who came to a hospital in 
India and was there healed of a painful disease, went 
away saying, ‘‘I was a dead dog when I came here, 
but pe away aliving man. Give me some books, 
that I may tell my friends of this Christ who has 
given me life.” 
It was the centurion —‘‘a dog of a Gentile”— 
Jews who despised 
It is often the neglected and ignorant heathen 
of Africa and Asia whose faith in Christ's power and 
willingness to help is a rebuke to the Christians at 
home. Afew years ago a blind girl was rescued from 
a sinful life in Canton; China. She became diseased 
and one ?:g was amputated. Then she was discov- 
ered to be a leper. After a time she learned to know 
the Friend of lepers, and memorized the whole New 
Testament: Then she went to a leper'village and 
told of the Saviour she had found. “A year later 
many of these lepers came to the missionary to be 
baptized, and seventy were received into the church, 
This leper woman evangelist took for her new name 
Un:+Ho, meaning ** Changed for good.” : - 
Brooxktyn, N.Y. 
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Ae cy ee take a roe 
auihanie ‘or gentlemen. 
clean, (John 15 : 3). 


- Old ond and the Browns—Lord, my servant lieth 
in the 


se sick (v. a Behold a master who loved 
his man! When old J 


all your money, too. 


Talk about the ** servant girl” question! If 
you were a good ‘‘girl” and had your pick of places, 
as all good ‘‘girls” have, would you take a: 
service with a woman with a dispos: 
like yours? A mistress can 

‘keep a rl. Ladies, 
once! is master brought servant to Jesus. In 
a Dr. Chapman hada meeting for old 
folks, The most touching sight at that meeting was 
to see fine ladies bringing their old family servants 
in carriage, automobile, and afoot, and sitting with 
them hand in hand at the feet of Christ. You don’t 
wonder we had to wipe our spectacles; everybody said 
it was the greatest meeting of all (Deut.12: 12). 


Goers and Comers.—/ say. to this one, Go, and he 
£oeth (v. 9) -The heart on hand master always has 
**Go” and ‘‘Come” servants. Some masters have 
the fool notion that to be over-good to.a workman is 
to spoil him. Suppose you are the workman. A 
master attracts men that can ‘‘Go.” Are you a 


rall 


to. the ash-cart.; Yes, George, I. 
soldiers. were under iron, rule. an Bie: 
_ lows down in the mill are under iron rule also—and 
have to—but there is a big difference in the ‘‘ goes” 
and the ‘‘comes.” -Mary Jones is’a Sunday-school 
teacher under authority since she has taken that ¢ 
of girls. She just has to (Luke 9 : 62). 
difference in the ‘‘ come ” and “ go”! 
does, and sometimes she doesn’t. ‘* Well, Mr. Super- 
intendent, you see we had company, and I couldn’t 
come.” ‘I did intend visiting them, but I had so 
many engagements I couldn’t go.” Alas! how easy 
to excuse the goes and the comes (Luke 14 : 17-21). 


Vive le Roi !—/ have not found so "aig bog ide 
in Israel (v. 10). . Whenever you find a boss whose 
help has his heart, you have found a man full of faith 
whether heisin Israel ornot. He and Christ will be 
friends when they meet (John 10: 16), When I want 
ask, How does he stand to 
his men ?*or, How does he stand to his. boss? The 
employer is aking. He can ‘cut. off heads.” He 
can raise up or pulldown. God has placed him there, 
R sibility is tremendous. The happiness of hun- 

isin his hands. The men and their families 
are a trust from heaven. Jerry Fraser and his ‘‘lit- 
tle woman and the kids ” must beaccounted for. The 
Christian employer will send love streaming down 
through his kingdom, warming, like the sunshine, 
dull hearts into vibrating life. Sikes are preposter- 


“Go-er'’? A horse that can “go” is avast Sees 
age 
Know these Phe! ay 





ous. Remember Boaz as he came into his hillside 
factory (Ruth 2: 4), Listen, as he enters, ‘‘ Jehovah 
be wit Listen again as the workmen shout 


‘ou 

back, « fehovah bless THEE,”” There's your solution 

. for all labor questions. ear, oh ye Faith-full kings! 
hear, oh ye un-Christian ‘‘ Christian” kings! 


The‘ Give-Away.”—Peler’s .. . wife's mother (v. 
14). Whenever you find ‘*a case of mother-in-law,” 
you can make up your’mind you have a case of ** no- 

“account” son-in-law. A mother-in-law is almost 
invariably a woman with a daughter whom she loves. 
The mother-in-law being a woman, her mtaneous 
impulse is to take the husband of her daughter right 
into her heart. If she can’t, she has drawn a fool or 
eres for her son-in-law, and —_ pate u be oom 

ve man gets a mother-in-law if the 
nt nr ieee ot gay “he only danger is that 
the old lady will spoil him. Peter seems to have had 
that kind; So have I.: The mother-in-law is the 
greatest minister” in the world. And you can take 
that word in every one of its synonyms if you like, 
and they will all fit. “So on) | as he mother-in-law is 
on her feet, her life is ‘one of service to her children 


and their friends. Never be a mother-in-law humor- 
ist and reveal your faults to a wise world. 


CoaTrsviiie, PA. 
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Body Between.— Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our diseases (Golden 


Text). When the tleslonary explorer, Fred- 
be Arnot, with his black was passing 


through a clump ef grass, a great lion sprang 
out toward the last lad in the line. In- 

stantly Arnot between them and cov- 

ered the boy with his own body, The na- 

tives fled, and the lion, aa | confused 

at so much movement, turned and left with- 

out doing any harm. The chief of the iribe, 

upon hearing of this incident, said, ‘‘ I’d go’ 
anywhere with a white man who throws his 

own body between a lion and a black lad of 
no account.’’ Such is the spirit of .Africa’s 
missionaries, . . . They lay down their lives 

for her ‘‘black lads of no account” and 

count it a joy todoso. Juniata Rokrback, 

Washington, D.C. From The Record of 
Christian Work. 


The Leper’s —And he stretched 
forth his hand, and touched him (v. 3). 
Some rude children in Madagascar were one 
day calling out, ‘*A leper, a leper,’’ to a 
poor woman who had lost all her fingers and 
toes, the dread disease. A missionary 
lady who was near by put her hand on the 
woman’s shoulder and asked her to sit down 
on the grass by her, The woman fell sob- 
bing, overcome emotion, and cried out, 
‘“¢A human hand has touched me. For 
seven years no one has touched me.”” The 
missionary says that at that moment it flashed 
across her mind why it is recorded in the 
Gospels that Jesus touched the leper. ‘That 
is just what others would ‘not do. It was the 
touch of sympathy as well as of healing 
power. —Charles E. Stanton, Norwalk, 
Ohio. From Mission Workers. 


The Faith That Thanks in Advance.— 
And. when Jesus heard it, he marvelled, and 
said to them that followed, Verily I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, no, not 
tn Israel (v. 40). In the year 1887 the China 
Inland Mission, under the leadership of J. 
Hudson Taylor, asked the Lord to send to 
China, under their auspices, at. least one 
hundred new missionaries. To meet the in- 
creased expenses they also asked for $50,000 
more money, and, knowing that if it came in 
small sums it would necessitate a larger office 
force, thay asked that it be sent to them in 
large payments. At a meeting for prayer 
held early in the year, these earnest workers 
poured out their as in petition to God for 
these special things. As they rose from their 
knees, and tarried a few moments before 
separating, Hudson Taylor said, ‘* Don’t you 
think, before we go, it would be well to 
thank the Lord for sending us these things ? 
He has surely heard us, and we may not all 
be able to meet together for prayer again.’’ 
Once mere they knelt, and this time offered 
=P glad praise and thanksgiving to God for 
what he was goingtodo. Such sublime faith 
was abundantly rewarded, for, ere the close 
of 1887, one hundred new missionaries were 
on the field, and the necessary $50,000 was 
paid in, having been received.in but eleven 
payments. — Jennie L. Noble, . Franklin, 
N. Y¥. From The Christian Endeavor 
World. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


The Tarnish-Cure.—/ ave not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel (v, 10). A 
woman who was showing a beautiful, massive 

iece of family silver, apologized as she took 
it from the cupboard where it was kept. 
‘¢ Dreadfully tarnished !’’ she said. ‘‘ can’t 
keep it bright unless I use it.’’ That is just 
as true of faith as it is of silver... Tucked 
away in the Sunday closet of the soul, and 
only brought out for show, it needs apology, 
It is bound to be tarnished. You can’t keep 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 

A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. —These studies 
apply what is known as the Underwood 
‘Travel System to the current lessons. A sec- 
tion of the patented maps connected with this 
y is reproduced herewith. If, at the open- 
ing of the lesson, the teacher will, by the use of 
these — and descriptions, or better the 
maps the stereographs (beautiful to- 
Saleh Gn dase Ge stots of Ge pepin 
scope t ly m of the 
the esttiag of the lemvon's events in a ay 
it will help as no other method can to give a 
sense of reality to those events and a 
impression of them. ste illus- 
ning the lessons of the whole year, cost $8. 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold- 
lettered case will be given free. ‘The fourteen 
stereographs for the first quarter cost $2.34. 
The four stereographs for March cost 67 cents. 
Less than four stereographs in one order are 
20 cents each, Fapwnes: ype 85 cents. Ex- 
press or tage Pp’ id. rders should be 
sent to The elon, worl Times Co., 103% 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EPROSY was more common in Pales- 
tine in Jesus’ day than it is now, and 
medical science was practically unable 

to do anything for it. Ifa leper did recover 
his health, the law of Moses (Lev. 14:'3) 
required a special examination and a thanks- 
giving sacri The. temple priests. in this 
connection ‘combined religious functions 
with those of'a modern board of health. But 
in general few sufferers did recover, Being 
attacked by the disease meant being hope- 
lessly cut off from all happy activity and 
social life. : 
There is at Jerusalem to-day a small col- 
ony of these wretched people, who are 
obliged by the authorities to live in a certain 
neighborhood outside the southeastern wall. 
Tourists who visit the Pool of Siloam and 
the Garden of Gethsemane almost always see 
some of the poor creatures waiting by the 
roadside, begging for charity. Jf you should 





t marked 11 
on our Judza map, you might see three of 
the unhappy mortais holding out their arms 


stand, for instance, at the 


to display their misfortune. ere are differ- 
ent varieties of leprosy, and some_kinds are 
not actually contagious ; but in any case the 
flesh becomes so unlike wholesome human 
flesh that one could hardly bear to touch it. 
Among the Jews of Jesus’ time, lepers like 
these were regarded, not merely as disa- 
greeable, but as actually defiling from the 
religious standpoint ; so when Jesus, pitying 
the leper and appreciating his faith, ‘* put 
forth his hand and touched him,’’ it was an 
extraordinary thing that nobody else would 
have done. 

To. see for yourself these forlorn folk, 
almost like the leper whom the Master 
healed, use the stereograph entitled ‘* Un- 
clean — unclean — wretched lepers outside 
Jerusalem.”’ 

Next week we shall describe what one can 
see from.a Jewish fishing-boat on the Sea of 
Galilee, looking across the part of the lake 





where the tempest was stilled. 
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Secor Seine a wh cterre may 
der ane Gied aio celta nade. kentns 
After the Lesson.— Men were at work one 
day a big church, It was a 
beautiful the most beautiful 


beautiful color, and the dark rafters u 
the 4 roof were cleaned too, on the 
great ams, where no one could see from 
seats below, were found shavings and 
bits of wood left by the builders more 
twenty-five years ago,—the dirt and dust 
a quarter-century, seen by no one in all that 
time, and yet up there just the same. The 
folk of that church realized that for the 

time the whole beautiful interior of that 
building had been cleaned, And there were 
some in that church who t them- 
selves of the cleansing needed in their own 
lives—cleansing from sins and weaknesses 
not seen by others, long hidden away in dark 
places. Who can do that cleansing? What 
was his word to the leper, who was out- 
wardly and inwardly so unclean in the 
body? Yes; and he is willing to reach ont 


af 


. * 99 
a ee ae ee 
cleansing words : 














BE CLEAN 
I none of us will wait twenty-five years 
pli he do it. He wants pas. now. ee 


willing —now ? 
 @ 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** At even, ere the sun was set.’’ 

* Jesus, thou art the sinner’s friend."’ 

* Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old."’ 

“ O where is he that trod the sea." 

* Thou Lord of life, our saving Health."’ 
**O Love Divine that stooped to share."’ 

“ O Thou, from whow all goodness flows.” 
“ I need Thee every hour. 


(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


eco ples 2E-g. 62: 1-4). 


4 


Psalm 41 : 1-4 (56: 1-3. 87 :1- 
Psalm 118 : 3, 4, 11-14. (1 Pie aot. 
3 4 31-13.) 


Psalm 116 ; 1-6 (167 : 1 : 1-6). 
Psalm 146 : 1-6 (217 : oe DO 


. 
Lesson Home-Readings 


Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
torial Association. Le 
Lesson Committee). 


M.—Matt. 8 : 2-17. The reward of great faith. 
T.—Matt. 15 : 21-28. . A mother's peg faith. 
W.—Gen. 3 : 22-32 . The great faith of Jacob, 
'T.—Gen. 18 : 22-33 . The great faith ¥. 

am. 
F.—Exod. 17 : 1-13 . The great faith of Moses. 
S —Heb. 11: 32-40. . . Great faith in trials. 





S.—Jas.,.1: 1-18. . . Faith without wavering. 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Ctass } 





The Primary Teacher 


‘By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lxsson TEACHING.— Those who love Jesus 
will try to help the sick and suffering, as 
Jesus did. 


“LBERT’S father was a doctor. Some- 
times on Saturday mornings he let 
Albert ride with him while he made 

his visits to see sick people. Of course Al- 
bert didn’t go into the houses, but he wanted 
his father to tell him how everybody was 
getting along,—the old grandpa with a hard 
cough, the boy with a broken leg, the woman 
with a fever, the girl who had scalded her 
hand, the wee, tiny baby, only two days old, 
and all the rest. Day after day the good 
doctor went about doing good, and when he 
got back to his office many more people were 
waiting for him to help them, or to give 
them medicine for somebody who was sick 
athome. Albert felt happy to hear people 
say how much good his father was doing all 
the time.. It was like the Golden Rule,— 
wasn’t it?. (Repeat together also ‘* Do all 
the good you can,’’) 

Albert’s father cured many people, but he 
couldn’t cure everybody. Long, long ago, 
there lived a wonderful man, who could cure 
everybody. There were many sick people, 
and not so many good doctors as we have 
now. Then Jesus came to live on this earth, 
and went about doing . One day, not 
long after he had talked to the people on the 
mountainside, he was walking along the road 
toward the city. A leper met him, and 


said, “ if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean.” (Tell how Jesus healed the 
poor fellow.) 


Afterward, when jesus entered the city, a 
rich captain came asking that he would heal 
a sick servant whom he loved very much, who 
was sick with the palsy eae that story.) 

But that wasn’t-all, - Like the busy doc- 
tor, he found others who needed help. 
When he reached Peter’s house he found the 
mother sick with a fever, so he healed her, 
too. (Explain fully.) 

By evening many people heard of these 
wonderful cures,so when the sun went down 
and the Sabbath was over friends carried all 
sorts of sick people to the house where Jesus 
was, and he healed them. (Show the pic- 
ture, and let the children find those who 
needed healing.) Like a good doctor, who 
never says he’s too.tired, even if the door- 





bell’ or telephone rings in the night to call 


him to some sick person, so Jesus kept on 
healing the lame, blind, deaf, etc., as many 
as came that evening. 
* His hatids were always helping, 
And his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind."’ 
—*‘ Song Stories for the Sunday School.” 


So he went about doing good, just as a 
prophet had said he would long before. 
** Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
diseases.’’ 

Ever since, the followers of Jesus have 
tried to be like him, to help people as he 
did, They cannot cure everybody, but they 
can build hospitals, where sick people may 
be cared for. Some of you know about the 
big pavilion on the edge of the lake in Chi- 
cago where mothers can take their sick 
babies in the hot summer days, where there 
are good, kind doctors and nurses, who do 
all they can to help the babies4o get well 
and strong. Some children save part of 
their money to help buy good milk and 
crackers for these little folks. 

There are more hospitals than you could 
count, where le the are hurt or sick 
may go and be’ cared for, I know some 
children who saved their money to buy plants 
and flowers for Easter to catry to sick folks 
at the hospitals. About twenty children 
went with their teachers, and as they handed 
the bouquets they said, ‘I hope you’ll be 
well soon.’? Before they left the children 
sang their Easter. songs to the sick people, 
and cheered them up. 

In some countries, where the people have ~ 
not heard of Jesus, there are no kind doc- 
tors except the missionaries, who go about 
doing good and build hospitals so that the 
sick people may come to them, (Tell about 
Dr. Grenfell in. Labrador, or one of the sta- 
tions of your mission board.) 

One morning in Old Mexico I saw more 
than thirty people who had come before nine 
o’clock to see the good doctor at the hos- 

ital, to get medicine for themselves or some- 
Leap at home, He couldn’t see them all at 
once, so while they waited somebody sang to 
them, or told them a story about Jesus, and - 
that made them feel better. 

It is only three Sundays until Easter. I 
want you to write on a piece of paper what 
you would like to do to help somebody then. 
Let us save and bring our love-money as an 
Easter offering to Jesus, who went about 


doing good, 





CHICAGO. 
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Quaker Oats 
is eaten annually than any 
other food product sold in 


packages. 


There’s only one reason. 


It’s the best food on earth 
and it’s so economical that 


anyone can aftord it. 
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KING JAMES BIBLE 
33 Be not deceived : evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners. 





THE AMERICAN “2. 
tte STANDARD BIBLE 


‘‘The best translation of the Scriptures in the 
English Language.”’ 


An illustration of some of the differences 
1 Cor. 15 : 33 





Send for Free Booklet containing interesting and helpful comments by prominent scholars 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard. or write to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th St., New York 


Publishers for the American Committee—Bible publishers for over fifty years 
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AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE | 
33 Be not deceived : Evil compan- 
ionships corrupt good morals. 











Books for 
Sunday-School 
Workers — 


Each book treats of a distinct of 
school work, and is written b ro —— — 
new m or department of of Sunday-school 


school work 
proved a moses a new be added to the 


" ks are oP | in “ize and style; some 
are bound with limp covers, some with stiff > 


be Work, Growth, Possibili B 
ts > ities. Frank 
Brown, Brooklyn, Crowe Y¥. 25 cents, an, iva y 


2 HS Jolin W Farts ag cent, nat postal. 
+ Tp Greater, Brookye, AV, cnt, 


nak, postpai 
4. The Primary 


pecrowrenwn 
By Ethel J. Archibald. Five illustrations. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 


* Ries hiorer te Wecbotas. Wy conte wet, post- 


6. ~Gepost Records, Reports and 


ecennl A. “ ‘OX, o Deneral Secretary of the Ken- 
eucky § pes ool Association. 50 cents, net, 
Ag. 





* Department 
beat st ~t oh W. Wray, avthor of “ Jeanne 
tchel 8 School.” so cents, net, ae d. 


8. Kpowt nd Toaghte t the 
vy FPS. iD ie tt eze...° of the 
ooh oes Committee. 5° cents, net, 


postpaid. 
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'- My Class of Girls 
_ By Helen Git Lovett 


In these. questionson ‘* The King and His 
Kingdom ’’ we reviewed with short, direct 
qovtems. the Herald, the Helpers, and the 
eachings, Then we noted that now the 
King was to prove his power. We decided 
that a — title for our chapter would be, 
“The King Proves His Power.’’ We then 


I 1 eee that Rass miracles were not 
tformed in one day, ane reviewed the 

ct that Matthew’s Gos ni: 
ically rather than chrono the oy pee 
of the reasons why Jesus used esehen, and 
the girls thought of several.’ Which was 
Who? important, his healing or teaching? 

Isabel then told the por 4 of the leper, the 
girls supplemeating it with what they knew 
of leprosy. We discussed the probable 
reasons for not telling and for nae to the 
priest. I told the girls something of that 
dread disease, leprosy, in order that they 
appreciate better my next thought, We now 
spoke of the Master’s touch, which showed 
his great love and pity as well as his power. 

Alice told the story of the centurion’s 
servant well. Qne of the girls explained 
**centurion ” as she had found it in the dic- 
tionary. 1-explained the man’s character 
and office and his probable idea when he 
said, ‘‘ Only say the word.’’ 

Lettie then told of the healing of Simon’s 
wife’s mother. We paused here to summa- 
rize details, Tell me three people healed, 
What three diseases were cured? Tell what 
Jesus did each time. What did these prove 
besides his er? 


Who in all the world would be most com- |- 


forted in hearing of such a dear Saviour ? 
The girls thought at once of the lepers of to- 
day, and of those who were sick with other 
dread diseases. How they would love the 
Man of Galilee who would touch and heal 
them! Wouldn’t you love to be the one to 
tell that message of healing for the first time 
to some such sufferer? Who is doing it to- 
day? Why? Then we spoke of the privi- 
lege of bearing the message as the great joy 
of the medical missionaries. Was the mes- 
sage only for those physically sick? We 
spoke of leprosy as a type of sin, contagious 
and incurable tage so considered), 
causing much suffering and death. But the 
leprosy of sin brings death to the soul. The 
missionary could carry the message that the 
King who could heal either leprosy or sin 
was ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.’’ 

Could we not bear the message in some 
way? If we couldn’t tell it x pemnealiy. we 
might write it. So we decided each to write 
a letter to some dear, sick friend, telling of 
this beautiful lesson. I shall send them toa 
medical missionary from our own church 
who recently went to Mexico. 

Then we prayed that God would specially 
bless and help all the medical missionaries 
who are doing Christ’s work of espe: | 

and healing ; that God would keep them wel 
and strong, and that he would use our little 
letters as messages of life to some sufferers. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Instead of writing in their books this week 
my girls will write these letters to Mexico, 
praying as they write them that they may do 
some good. 

Read Matthew 8 : 2 “3 every day. Mem- 
orize verse 27. R ark 4: 36-41, and 
Luke 8 : 22-25. 

What did Jesus say to the sea? Where 
and how was Jesussleeping? What lessons 
did Jesus teach then ? 

Read Mark 5 : 1-21; Luke 8 : 26-40. 

What became of the man afterward ? How 
many swine were killed? Why did they 
want Jesus to depart? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note- books, HMustrating them with pic- 


tures on the lesson, and adding the ** Golden Thread ”” 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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eral days in of Sunday the boys re- 
ceived a el ean ot is work that 
was to be : = vie Sunday came, 
my substitute a class of. nine boys, 


and all but one had done the work. 

At least the one who téok my-pace fui 

some. things ready to be done 

lesson teaching, without the usual; prelim- 

inary apres 4 find outwhege to start 

with a stran 

One boy written all hic. squmers. out, 

Asel look. 


of | and had brought them to class. 


them over now, I see: not 
all correct answers, andsat-eny. sant: class 
session I shall begin by reviewing this lesson 
and by fetting- correct+ answers to, all ques- . 
: eo By pgs aw answer nchal- 
enged is t rest of poor t This 
boy said, * Faith is belief in anyone,’ 
That’s a good start for a first-class. ition. 
But when he says that ‘a centurion isa man 
who lives a rendred years ’’ IT am glad to re- 
Seis that he hasn't been in my. class very 
ong. 

In the class the substitate deacher asked 
each boy to draw a simple map of Palestine 
from memory, and ‘locate Capernaum. Not 
every class of grown folks could do that. 
The results:are before me as I write. They 
show only the coast_line of the Great Sea, 
the wavy line of the Jordan, with its two 
enlargements for Galilee and the Dead Sea, 
and the spot marked Capernaum. Very, 
very simple they are, and somewhat crude— 
but the boys did them, and did them from 
memory, and that is truly a point well 
gained. Nine boys, and nine maps; and 
when the maps were. finished the teacher 
brought out a carefully-drawn map, hand- - 
made, very simple, but: accurate in propor- 
tion, and this was used to study the maps 
drawn by the boys. . 

And the boys asked questions of the strange 
teacher. One asked what ‘‘ ministered unto 
him’’ meant. Iam sure, as I think about 
it now, that I wouldn’t have s¢lected that 
phrase as one that needed explanation. . 

As a further aid to the teacher who took 
my place I had secured copies of the five- 
cent edition of the Gospel of Matthew 
(American Standard Version), and these 
were handed to the boys. It was one of the 
little things I had intended to do Several 
Sundays before, but reserved for. the substi- 
tute the privilege of handing them to the 
boys. 

As I look over the questions now, I real- 
ize that they were all questions of fact. I 
wish that I had introduced some questions 
like : ‘* What is the measure of what God 
will do for us?’* (v. 13.) It would have 
been an additional aid to the teacher in get- 
ting to the center of the spiritual truth, 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. About what size boat do you think that 
was? 2, What portion of verse 24 suggests 
the human side of Jesus’ life? 3. In verse 
25, what proves the confidence which the dis- 
ciples had in Jesus? 4. Who met Jesus in 
the country of the Gadarenes? hat did 
they say to him? 5. Find the two com- 
mands which Jesus gave in this lesson, and 
which were instantly obeyed. ' 


Derrort, MICH, 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Three Miracles of Healing and Their 
Gracious Significance (Matt. 8 : 1-17). 


CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION. 


E concluded last week the first sec- 
tion of the third and very important 
division of the Gospel of Matthew. 

The division (4 + 17 to 16: 20) sets forth the 
many-sided proclamation by Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, of the gospel of the kingdom of heaven. 
The first section (chaps. 5-7) emphasized the 
teaching which Jesus imparted to his disci- 
ples during these busy Calilean days. It 
concluded with an important statement (7 : 

28, 29). This teaching impressed the listen- 








ii 
2 


i 





' 


swer. What is a miracle? How. may we 
. distinguish a miracle from other remarkable 
deeds?. What is the real reason for a mira- 


‘8 


i 
i 


between the two Gospels, and the 
variety of incidents reported. 

The class devotes four sessions to ‘this 
group of deeds, so that it is unnecessary to 
settle at once every problem 
them ; but several questions must be kept in 
mind, and given some sort of thoughtful an- 


cle? Consider this particularly in relation to 
this Gospel history. Were these deeds evi- 
dential, credentials, so to speak, for the teach- 
ing of Jesus, or rather an exhibit of the grace 


and goodness of Jesus? By what line of | 


evidence can we Justify a belief in the mirac- 
ulous element in the Gospel history? In 
view of current discussions, we might add, 
ts a belief in the miraculous an essential to 
a real Christian experience to-day ? 

These questions ‘raise a problem of real 
magnitude, which will keep presenting itself 
throughout the whole’ Gospel, and cannot be 
solved by any one section of it. 

From Matthew Arnold to these psycho- 
therapic days, it has been often said that such 
cases of healing as are described in Matthew 
8 :f-57 were no‘ greater than those which 
present-day men ate called upon to perform. 


Such statements make ‘it desirable to scru- 


tinize each incident as reported. ~ 
-The first ‘one (Matt: 8':'2-4) was a case ‘of 


leprosy, ‘commonly regardéd as’ incurable. | 
Have- some one read'‘verse 2, ae pen | , 


the last pronoun, atid note Stalker, secon 
paragraph’ {p: ‘98).- -The’ narrative is so 
brief. and- simple’ that we overlook the un- 
usual character of the event. What indi- 
cated the-extraordinaty faith of the- sufferer, 
which: brought: so prompt a response from 
Jesus? What interesting suggestions do we 
gain from this incident regarding Jesus him- 
self? Bruce calls it ‘a character picture’’ 
expressing sympathy, energy, reverence, so- 
licitude, common sense. 

“The healing of the centurion’s servant 
(Matt. 8 : 5-13): seems equally hard to ex- 
plain, honestly, ‘in any natural way. It is 
one of the great passages of the Gospel be- 
cause it reports an unforgettable declaration. 
We forget the healing in our enthusiasm over 
the utterance. : 

*¢ There came unto him a centurion,’’ In 
Luke 7 : 3, 7 it is declared that the officer 
sent Jewish dignitaries to plead on his behalf, 
Does this variation affect the credibility of the 
narrative ?. 

How great an officer was :a centurion? 
Some say the equivalent of a captain as a 
commander, but of a-sergeant in social 
standing. He,ilike the leper, had been able 
to draw his-own conclusions. about Jesus by 
reason of what he had seen. What impres- 
sions regarding him does the narrative give? 
Read Stalker’s remarks about soldiers as be- 
lievers, page 98.. 

Show how the inference of the centurion 
from his own position of authority and sub- 
ordination paid a great: tribute to Jesus, and 
was the frank expression of real faith. 

What noble missionary forecast did this 
exhibition of genuine faith on the part of a 
Gentile arouse? By what figure did Jesus 
express the heavenly recognition of Gentiles? 
Was he merely reversing, for:emphasis, a 
current Jewish expectation; or did he use 
an appropriate figure, which still expresses 
Christian hopes? (Rev. 3 : 20; 19 : 9.) 
Compare with this passage Matthew 7 : 21. 
Each was in effect a broad statement of re- 
ligious possibilities. 

The ‘‘sons of the Kingdom.’’ So. the 
Jews delighted to call themselves. How 
much did they mean by it? What should be 
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To Help Solve 





Your Problems in Dealing ‘Wisely 





With Boys and Girls 





Hoars 
for the Boys and Girls 


By the Rev. D. E. LEwis. A book 
for all who have wanted to teach chil- 
dren and young people by means of 
blackboard or slate work, and who 
have néver had access to plain and 
easily workable suggestions: for such 
teaching. A book for leaders of junior 

’ societies, teachers, superintendents, 
pastors. Fully illustrated with dia- 
gtams, etc. 50 cents, 


What Shall a Young Girl Read? 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. Defi- 
nite suggestions as to the best books 
for young girls—a great help to parents 
as well as to the girls themselves. 50 
cents, 





Pleasant Sanday 
Afternoons for the Children 


Edited by JOHN T. FARIS. Sugges- 
tions for Bible games and other occu- 

. pations for the free hours of Sunday. 
50 cents. 





There is no extra charge for postage on any of the above books 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boy and the Charch, The 


By EUGENE C. FosTerR. A study of 
the boy's religious life, habits, growth, 
and. boyhood interests, with many 
plans for his best development under 
the leadership of parents and teach- 
ers ; and a full list of books for work- 


ers with boys. 75 cents. 


Building Boyhood 

By eleven men who know how—on 
such themes as the boy’s leisure ; 
the boy and Bible study; the boy 
and the Sunday-school ; boys’ clubs : 
delinquent boys; home _relation- 
ships; American school life; what 
the Y. M. C, A, can do for boys. 
$1.00. ! 


Outdoors, Indoors, 
and Up the Chimney 


By CHARLES MCILVAINE. A book 
for young folks or older folks who like 
to know the why and how of things 
noticed every day in nature. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents, 
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MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Mandolin or Cello, 


One lesson weekly, 


and free tuition offer sent free. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


expense is for postage and music, which averages about 2 cents a day. 
Thousands of pupils all over the world write, ‘* Wish I had known of you before.”’ 
Address, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 201, 225 
Instruments supplied when needed, Cash or credit. 


in your own home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, 


Beginners or advanced pupils. . Your only 
Established 1898. 
Booklet 
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for Sanders’ booklet on Matthew, containing teachin 
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Window -giass 
lamp-chimneys 
are cheap, as 


lamp - chimney 
means it is made 
of tough glass, 
clear as crystal and that it won't 
break from heat. : 


seli Macbeth Chimneys. 


My Yni-ohdesney book insures your getting 
the right chimney for any lamp. It is free. 
Address 


MacBeETH, Pittsburgh. 
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densed, comprehensive booklet of cultural directions 
and general garden information.° 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 
New Y ~ 


y Cortlandt Street 





























AN ideal Health resort, well 
EXCELSIOR equipped with first-class 
hotels, 5 
SPRINGS Excelsior rings is not @ 
’ Monte Carlo, and no gam- 
bling is allowed. 
MISSOURI mineral waters here 
re su As iecvatts remoce 
9 agent Dictines, s sease mbago, 
all pom amatism and Uric Diseases, 
nsomnia an ; 
Excelsior Springs is one night's ride from Chi 
the icago, Mitwaukee & St. fos Rail. 
we es reac y. the famous thwest 
Limited train, leaving Union Passenger Station, 
Chicago, at 6 p. m , reaching the Springs for 
breakfast the next morning. Dinner and ast 
served on the train. Descriptive book free. 
Ghicago 


G. A. BLAIR 
Gea’ Bessa Ag 
381 Broadway, New York City 














Educational 


o MEMORY, SCHOOLS EXPOSED” and booklet 

free. Also * Momorizing eriprare ” # How to 
Memorize Music,” 10 cents. ow to Read Music 
at Beh go cents. Circular, Memory Lisrary, 
14 Park Place, New. York. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


1200 year and upwards can be made taking ourVeter- 
nary Course at homeduring spare time; taught in sim- 
plest English; Diploma granted, positions obtained for 
successful students ; cost within reach of all; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed ; particulars free. Ontario Veterinary 
Correspondence School. Dept. 10, London, Canada. 


The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for missionary work and 
various church activities. 


Address S111 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


Arne LAND-Re ore 











much of. Europe. Passion Play. to 

‘ June. Fine accommodations. $550 to $725. 

REV. RAY ALLEN, Rechester, N. ¥, 

ANDARD YURSES i absentii d residence 
SPRANG OURS 8 asa 


ollege, Oskaloosa, la. 








,| ulous.Element in the Gospels.’’ 
.| of Christ and all commentaries give a discus- 
‘| sion of the theme at this’ point. 


‘| to that o' 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
its fulness 4 meaning as interpreted by 


. 
Verse 10 declares that Jesus ‘‘ wondered ”’ 
atthe centurion’s faith, It is an in 


word, ee the real humanity of SF 
He coa be ta sy campiiee. "iow One 


pect. Rinknane game uinely 
human \ gg AS ow 8 dificult - 
or oe ¢ have to in touc 
with both classes of facts, f 

The third case of 
of afever, wroug 
other two, it is im 


the completeness of the cure in each ease? 
_ Verse 16 is best explained by Mark 1 : 21- 
oe rere ae arr eee The 
former ‘why se many were 
brought to Jesus, and why such a crowd had 


Verse 1 is another of the characteristic 






verses of thew. oa. - oo 
pie oe on did it as habit- 
in review of this 


lesson, consider (1) what 
occasioned each of these manifestations of 
power to heal; (2) whether, to the 
evidence of the narrative, each was indubit- 
ably miraculous ; and (3) what the narratives 


testified to ——— esus, é 
’ Then the class will be ready to discuss the 
definition of a miracle and its value. 


Books THAT May Be UseEp., 


Readers of The Sunday School Times have 
already ordered several thousand copies of 
whet seems to be one of the most u of its 
publications for 1910: ‘‘ How to Make the Most 
of the Year in the Gospel Accord to Mat- 
thew.’ It is a booklet giving a working outline 
of the entire Gospel that enables any one who 
wiilto master the book. It follows this with a 
large list of the best books on the subject, tells 
how to make the most profitable use of these 
weekly articles in the Times, and closes with 
a section on ‘‘ The Secret of Profitable Bible 
Study."’ The booklet is gotten up in specially 
attractive form, and may be ordered at ten 
cents, postpaid. 


The long article, ** Miracle,’’ by Bernard, 
in the Hastings Bible Dictionary, volume iii, 
is a thoughtful presentation of the whole 
subject. For a strong defense of the miracu- 
lous element in the Gospels, see Sanday’s 


‘| * Outlines of thé Life of Christ,’’ 101-117, 
also his article in. the Standard Bible Dic- 


tionary, page 548, and Bruce’s ** The Mirac- 
All Lives 


Garvie has 
a capital article in the one-volume Hast- 
ings Bible Dictionary, page 621. 


DatLy Home READINGS ON NExT LESSON, 


This daily home work is for every member of 
the class, and for the leader as weil. It offers 
an inviting, simple, yet systematic and-thor- 
ough preparation on the coming lesson, while 
the daily readings may also be used for devo- 
tional meditation, and as selections for family 
worship. If faithfully used, the plan will lead 
one into an on eciation and enjoyment of the 
lessons possible in -no other way. 


Monday.—Read Matthew 8 : 18-22. Dis- 
cipleship means that the success of the King- 
dom overshadows every other good. Can we 
sincerely agree to this? 

-—Kead Luke 18 : 18-25, where 
the rich young ruler was givén a similar test 
F the twb would-be disciples. Does 
intimacy with Jesus seem to us the best thing 
in life? ; 
! Wednesday. — Read Matthew 8 : 23-27, 
adding Mark 4: 36-38. Notice the contrast 
between. the absolute confidence of Jesus 
and their timidity. He knew his Father. 

Thursday. — Read Matthew 8 : 28-34. 
What a tragic conclusion the ignorant citi- 
zens really gave to the incident! Jesus may 


| be dismissed from our lives. 


Friday.— Read the fuller account of Mark 
§ : I-20, especially verses 1-5, 9, 13, 15, 18- 
20. It was characteristic of Jesus to turn the 
man into a home missionary. 

-—Read Peter’s words to Cor- 
nelius, Acts 10 ; 37:39 and those of Jesus to 
the Jews, John-5* 33.36. Through his won- 
deripl deeds Jésus was appedting to the rev- 
erence and rec0piiition of nén.” © 

.—Read Matthew 8% 18-34. From 
what a variety of TT ae ae to de- 
velop reliable disciples ! is hardest task 
was to remove their prejudices due to habit. 
Does he make us ‘* wonder ’’? 


WasHsurn Coiiece, Topeka, Kansas. 


Riddiés "Harmony of * the “Cospels ” 
givesa clear idea ofthe events of the Life 
of Christ: Paper, Io. cis, ;- tloth-covers, a5 
ets., from The Sunday. School Times Co, 








e Sunday 


Is it wise to carry on Sunday afternoon walks 
with boys with an aim to get to know them 
better ? 

Yes, provided are not breaking u 

circles in ella to dot: cad thee : 
ability is that you are not. There is nothing 
harmful in itself in taking Sunday afternoon 
walks with the boys, i 


when the is 
right, as it is in this case. It fs ait the more | 


justifiable if the se belong to the class that 
would be running the streets or ie ing ball 
t 


or peterion nuts on that day. } 

to do anything on the Lord’s Day that will 
open the way into the hearts of your 
scholars, provided it is not in violence of 
God's commands, 


J onda oe ~ some 
met igetting teachers to see mport- 
ance of their attending teachers’ 

Do you think it would do at all to have it after 
prayer-meeting? Do you think it wise to have 
the teachers take turns in conducting the meet- 
ing—or at least the lesson part? at else 
beside going over the lesson and discussing how 
to teach it do you think ought to be done at the 
teachers’ -meeting ?—J. L. 

Have a good meal ready when you ri 
the bell. . Make the teachers’-meeting wo 
attending by studying the meeting from the 
standpoint.of the teachers’ needs. 

The teachers’-meeting should not be sim- 
ply a Bible class. Its purpose is to answer 
the question ‘‘ How,” rather than the ques- 
tion ‘* What.’’ The teachers’-meeting is to 
unify the teaching of the school, to lay the 
needs of the school before the workers, to 


proper 


—— 


‘concentrate upon the weak points, to trans- 


act the business of the school ; indeed, any- 
thing that has to do with the management of 
the school, whether connected with the work 
of the superintendent, assistants, secretary, 
treasurer, librarian, department superinten- 
dents, teachers, or anybody, should come up. 
in the ‘teachers’ -meeting for consideration. | 

Of coursé thé lesson ‘will be the heart of 
the meeting, but the teachers’-meeting is not 
the place merely to study the Sunday-school 
lesson. It is the place to study how to pre- 
sent it, how to get the most out of it, how to 
adapt-it to the different departments of the 
school, ete. 

If you will send to The Sunday School 
Times for some of their Angle Method Slips, 
which will be sent free to any one, for use in 
the teachers’-meeting, you will discover a 
way whereby you can use all your teachers 
and get good results. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—If you were going to 
make a pag for a county conven 
what would you, leave out and what would you 
put in?—M., A. P. 

I would leave out people and put in plans 
of work—that is to say, T would never build 
my program around people, but base it upon 
the needs of the field. I would never put 
anybody upon the program to honor him or 
because he had a great speech. 

A program should be built very much as a 
house is built, A true house is more than a 
collection of rooms, A’‘true program is more 
than a collection of speeches. A house 
should have a general plan—so should a pro- 
gram. ‘The purpose for which the house is 
built will determine its size and peculiarities ; 
the same applies to a program. 

No one can make the best program for a 
county convention who is not familiar with 
Sunday-school conditions in that county. 

I would leave out everything the chief 
value of which is entertainment. The 
Sunday-school’s chief value is not entertain- 
ment. I would leave out special singing by 
schools or classes, I would leave out all 
competitive singing among the children, etc. 
That duet the Jones twins sing so sweetly 
does not belong in a county convention, 

I would leave out detailed statistical re- 
ports of local Sunday-schools. I would leave 
out the man who asks for a place on the pro- 
gram. I would leave out the operatic solo 
by Miss Screamer, who has just finished her 
musical education abroad. I would leave 
out everything that didnot bear directly upon 
the ‘social, ‘educational, or spiritual needs of 


thé. délegates, and that.did. not have a ten-' 


denicy to help them solve the everyday’ prob-' 
lems they meet in their local Sunday-schools. 


- Ask Marion Lawrance! 


r of the al '- 
questions on sonaagren hool peer me pibiiec! ye 
Diey tab 1 pda Wainer st. 


PEBRUARY 10, {910 


—that are of ral 
** Marion 


School Times, 1031 Phifa., Pa. 


I would put in good, strong tional 
singing ‘of uplifting songs and hymns. I 
would put in agers periods of devotion 
with the open Word and prayer ; also a 
strong address on the importance of Bible 
study. Then put in as many good, sensible 
talks by good, sensible people as have 
time for, on the phase or phases of Sunday- 
school work you are undertaking to empha- 
size in that convention. 

You cannot cover a// features of Sunday- 
school work in such a meeting. Do not try 
to. Let one convention em Sinshib teacher- 
training, another the Home Department, an- 
other the adult department, and so on. 
However, do not make up a program wholly 
on one subject. Put into your convention a 
lot of thought, a lot of prayer, and a lot of 
work, Get ready well in advance, and ad- 
vertise. Put yourself into it. 





BLEECKER, N: Y.—In our school we have 
been the lesson responsively, but it 
was unsatisfactory, so have been reading a 
chapter from Psalms instead, which I think is 
much better, as it necessitates the bringing of 
Bibles. I wish to ask for a list of chapters 
which would be best for this purpose, also what 
other hooks of the Bible niake good responsive 
reading. Is there anything the leader can do 
or say to make the reading more helpful? I 
would much appreciate help on this matter, as 
I think good can be done in this way if rightly 

“earried out.—C. J. P. 


The responsive reading of the Psalms and 


factory than the responsive reading by verses 
of any other part of the Bible, but nothing 
should take the place of the reading of the 
lesson in the school and; by the school ‘itself. 

There are many ways to make such a read- 
ing interesting; for-example; the leader can 
ask the school to to read when he stops, 
‘and read toa period. The school “can. ead 

' by divisiotis:'6r Gephirtinéiits, which may~be 
calfed upon without any régular order, so that 
no department will know beforehand of ‘the 
verse it is to read. cipal Sega 

If the lesson text contains anything like a 
dialogue, one portion of the school can read 
oné paft and the other portion the other 
part. We have found this most satisfactory. 
Sometimes it is a good plan to have the 
school read the whole lesson in concért ; 
sometimes the division can be made between 
the boys and girls, Wherever it is possible, 
it is better not to follow strictly the verse 
divisions. If you have a ‘sufficient number 
of both Bibles, —namely, the Authorized Ver- 
sion and the Revised Version, the lesson may 
be read from them alternately. Sometimes 
those who have one version can read the 
whole lesson, and those who have the other 
version can follow the text to see where ‘the 
differences are. : 

If the lesson contains a question, the leader 
may read: the question, and the school may 
read the answer, no matter whether it takes 
half a verse or half a dozen verses. It is 
sometimes a good plan to select a specially 
good reader and let him read the whole les- 
son to the|school. t ; 

When the lessons are in the Gospels, and 
there are parallel passages, the lesson for the 
on may be read from one of the’otlier Gos- 
pels, or part of the school-thdy be asked to 

open to each of the Gospels; then read the 

lesson from all of the Gospels,-putting in the 
verses where they belong. This would make 

a sort of ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels ’’ in that 

particular lesson. 

Do not read the lesson always in the same 
way. ‘Try to introduce variety here as else- 
where—dut read the lesson. : 





Los ANGELES, CAL.—I hava Clas of a 
dozen boys ranging in age from ten to fourteen 
years. Although tos in a downtown schurch, 
I have become pretty well acquainted with all 
of them ; have taken them for outings, have 
called on them at their homes, etc. ave had 
the class for one and a half years, during which 
time it has grown steadily from three to its 
present number. Now I am a young man 
twenty-one years of age, and am very much in- 
terested in the boys, and feel that I canhave'an 
influence over them for good which will affect 
their whole lives, and I wish to exert this infiu- 
ence to the full. But the boys, ever since I can 
remember, -have called. me ‘‘Charley,"’ and 





Proverbs by verses is probably more satis- - 
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**Mr.”” without saying 
anything to-them about it. I believe you 
can do it. Do not assume a superior air, 
but just a manly air. Suppose you begin to 
call the boys, e ally the older ones, 
‘¢Mr.,”? and see what effect that will have. 





q Children at Home 





‘When Beryl and Juliet Forgot 


By Emma C. Dowd 

ate aie tet i, Ys oes aXe 

Fol R rooks waSin.too mach of a hu 

BP patch bedi horne, “The 


had been plenty af per between break- 
fast, at seven, and school, at nine; but Beryl 
had loitered and played and chattered until 
there. was not a spare minute left. 

**1'N)_ make it at noon,’ she told herself, 


"| just as. she had promised a hundred times be- 


fore... 
But at noon when she went to her room 


‘she could discover nothing besides the mst- 


tress and the spring—there was no bedding 
anywhere in sight! 


She went to Aunt Hester with a sober face. | part of the time down in bed with nervous 


Mrs. Brooks was an invalid, and Auntie took 
charge of the house. 

‘* Please tell mé where you have put my 
bedclothes,’’ she said meekly, 

**] told Mary to put them out on the line,’’ 
Aunt Hesteranswered. ‘* Thevhave been in 
the sun all the forenoon. - You can take them 
upstairs now any time.’’ 

Beryl stood for a.moment undecided. 
Should she ask Auntie to let Mary carry them 
up for her? Finally she went to the yard for 
them. She had to get.a box and ciimb up on 
‘jt to unpin the things. It was hard work, 

or she was obliged to make several trips. 
They were too heavy to be carried all at once. 
By the time her bed was made her arms and 
shoulders oot 

‘* I guess;] sha’n’t forget again,’’ she told 
herself. But she did—more than once too. 
Every time, her bedding received an extra air- 
ing, and Mary never carried it upstairs for her, 
as she:always did on the regular days. 

The last time was on the day that Juliet 
Kirtland went home with her from the after- 
noon session. Beryl had not happened to go 
to her room at noon, and so had entirely for- 
gotten her bed. When she opened the door, 
with her friend close behind, her face flushed 
with mortification. 

**Oh, dear,’’ she cried, ‘‘I forgot to make 
my bed!’’ and before her eyés rose a vision 
of Juliet’s pretty room, as she had lately seen 
it. ‘* You wait a minute,’’ she said hastily, 
*‘and I’ll get my post cards. We can look 
at them downstairs.’’ 

‘*Oh, never mind your bed!’ answered 
Juliet. ‘I used to forget, mine—till Mama 
cured me. Oh, it was so funny!’’ 

** Did you forget yours?’ exclaimed Beryl, 
feeling a great relief all at once. ‘Oh, I 
didn’t s’pese you everdid! I was so ashamed 


when I saw the mattress, and thought of your 


rene het oe 


vot What, smiled Beryl, aber fiend chuck 


But such a chase as I had, upstairs and down! 
Since that hs 493 I’ve never once forgotten to 
maké oi : 


“ay 4 
“*I don’t believe I shall now,’’ laughed 
Beryl, ‘‘just for thinking of you.’’ 
MERIDEN, CONN, 


pe 
Convention Calendar 


Tennessee, at Nashville, Religious 
Education Association . . . . March 8-10 


Louisiana, at New Orleans . . . March i5-17 
Texas, at Dallas ....... 5 March 17-21 
Alabama, at Mobile ...... March 23-25 
South Dakota, at Redfield . . . . . April 5-7 

at Kansas City. ...... April 5-7 


Minnesota, at Minneapo . - April 12-14 
Arkansas, at Pine Bluff, Training 

| es eee ere SB 
Arkansas, at Pine Bluff. ..... April 19-21 


Mississippi, at Meridian . «April 19-21 
West Virginia, at Charleston . . . April 19-21 
Indiana, at Indianapolis . .. . . April 25-29 
Oregon, at Portland ...... . April 26-28 
Delaware, at Wilmington . . . April 27, 28 
North Dakota, at Bismarck . . . . May 10-12 
World’s Convention, at 
rs May 19+24 


Tilinoisjiat Oimey:, 2°. . 


; “yg May 31 to June 2 
Golorado, at Denver. 2°. 


2°, June 2>15 








A Friendly Grocer 





Dropped a Valuable Hint About Coffee 


‘* For about eight years,” writes a Mich. 


| woman, ‘‘I suffered from nervousness— 


| prostration, 

| ‘*Sometimes I would get numb and it 
| would be almost impossible for ‘me to 
spéak foraspell. Atother times I would 
have severe bilious attacks, and my heart 
would flutter painfully when I would walk 
fast, or sweep. 

‘* have taken enough medicine to start 
a small drug store, without any benefit. 
One evening our grocer was asking Hus- 
band how I was and urged that I quit 
coffee and use Postum, so he brought 
home a pkg. and I made it according to 
directions and we were both delighted 
with it. 

**So we quit coffee altogether and used 
only Postum. I began to get betterina 
month’s time and look like another per- 
son, the color’came back to my cheeks, I 
a to sleep well, my appetite was good 
and I commenced to take on flesh and be- 
come interested in everything about the 
house. 

‘* Finally I was able to do all my own 
work without ‘the-least sign of my old 
trouble. I am so thankful for the little 
book, ‘The Road to Wellville.’ It has 
done me so much good. I haven't taken 
medicine of any kind for six months and 
don’t need any. 

‘* A friend of ours who did not like Pos- 
tum as she made it, liked mine, and when 
she learned to boil it long enough, hers 
was as good as mine. It’s easy if you 
follow directions.” Read thelittle book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

*«There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





interest. 


Beryl. : 
**Oh, they were all marked with my name! | 


New Y¥. t Saratoga... i«...+,- June 14-16 
Wintorte Sunday oe ool Insti- 
tuté, at Milwaukee. . .. 7. . June 20, 21 
lowa, at Mason City ....... June 21-23 
West Virginia School of Methods, 
at Charleston ....... «June 2r-28 





Puffed Wheat or Rice 





Ny ; wag Sep aisd 











A Morning Treat 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, when served alone, seems.as: good: as 
anything can be. 

But try serving Puffed Wheat in a dish of sliced bananas. 
the flavors blend. 

Crisp the wheat before serving, so‘you get all the nut-like taste, 
judge if any breakfast dish was ever more inviting, 


Whole Grains 
Made Wholly Digestible 


Whole wheat and whole rice—the world’s premier foods—are prepared 
in numerous ways. 

But never before were they made so digestible as they are in this 
pero see Anderson's process—where the results are accomplished 

y internal explosion. 

Here the starch granules are literally blasted to pieces, so the digestive 
juices act instantly. In any other process—cooking, baking or toasting— 
only Pte of the granules are broken, 

hat’s why Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice seem so hearty. 
why they’re so wholesome. 


Note how 
Then 


That's 
You are getting the whole of their food value. 


Puffed Wheat, 10C c.cope im 
Puffed Rice, I§c °°" 


These are the foods shot from guns. The whole wheat or rice ker- 
nels are put_into great guns made of bronze and steel, and sealed. Then 
the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550.degrees. 

he heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and develops enor- 
mous pressure. Suddenly the guns are unsealed—the steam explodes— 
and every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles. - 

The grains are thus expanded to eight times natural size, Yet 
the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered, The gigantic 
grains are made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Lest You Forget 












Don’t put off trying these curions, enticing foods. ae | 
For breakfasts, luncheons and suppers they are 
best; and best for you. Order a package of each Reminder 
to-day. Cut out this coupon, so you won't to inclade 


forget. 


Made Only by the 
Quaker Oats Company 


Puftted Wheat 
and Puffed ‘Rice 
in my grocery order to-day. 
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And 60 he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 


the city. ually important is the 
el os Speen rie 


home in 


onak the better, 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean —_ for 
the Mayor to live in. 
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to them. ; 
Write for véservationsto ~ % 
THE LEEDS Ome 


Always Open 

















Get Power 
The Supply Comes From Food 


If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get al! the power wecan. -That 
is only possible by usé of skilfully se- 
tected tho that exactly fits the require- 
ments of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor 
fire is not a'good steam producer, 

‘From not knowing how to select. the 
riglit food te fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles," writes a Tady from a littie town 
in Missouri. 

‘* It>seemed as if I would never be able 
to find out the sort of food that was best 
forme. Hardly anything that I couldeat 
would stay on my stomach, . Ever ek ory at- 
tempt gave me heart-burn and fill 
stomach with gas, 1 got thinner aah 
thinner until I literally. became a living 
skeleton and in time was compelled to 
keep to my bed.. ‘tA few months ago I 
was persuaded to ty Grape-Nuts food, 
and it had such effect rom the very 
beginning that | have kept up its use 
ever since. I ‘was surprised at the ease 
with which I digested it. It proved tobe 
just whatI needed. 

“All my unpleasatt symptoms, the 
heari-burn; the inflated feeling which 
gave me so much pain disa “p eared. My 
weight grad wally increased from 98 to r16 
lbs., my figure rounded out, my strength 
came back, and I am ‘now able to do my 
house-work and enjoy it. Grape-Nuts 
did it.” 

A ten days’, trial will show any one 
some facts about food. 

Look im pkgs, for the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.” ‘‘ There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are geniine, true, and fullof human 
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The mg People’s 
Prayer-Meeting | 
By Robert E. Speer 
‘@unday; March 6, 1910, 


Christ our Luke 1.: 76-79 ; 
John righ Rev. 71 10,17 
/ eeting). 











Dally Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Lot's N. 19 : 1-3. 15-22). 

‘Tues:—The (Exod. 13 : 20-22). 
Weep. —Christ leads to alk treba 16 : 7-15). 

THURS; go ong “eg to peace (John 10: 


FRI: ~Ghiitet lead he 14 to effort (x Cor. 15 : 58). 
Sat.—Christ leads us home (Jude 24, 25). 











Find texte that speak of God or the Spirit as 
leading. 

How may we be led? 

How may we recognize Christ's setting? ? 


HE purpose of Christ is to lead us into 
the will of God. He himself is the 
revelation of the will of God for human 

character. What he was is what God would 
like us tobe. He is our leader, therefore, in 
the sense that he is before us to show us our 
road. ‘The more andthe more closely we fol- 
low him, the nearer we come to being our own 
true selves,as God would have us be, as indeed 
God already sees us if we have Christ for our 
eetee- For following bim we are behind 
im, and as God looks out way he sees our 
ide with his own behind him and hidden 
by him, ie 


Christ guides us in many ways. One way, 
and by no means the least, is by the spirit of 
thankful trust which he gives us toward God. 
He came to give us such a spirit, ‘In all 
things give thanks,’’ says Paul, ‘for ‘this is 
thie Fil of God it Christ e5us to you-ward,”’ 


“Eid ‘this spirit of thankfulhess: is essential to 


ce. byes who have it are in the ob 
‘They are-where God in Christ 







ianifest inyself unto hith.” 
‘ ancé of our Guide requires 
eyes of tha ful trust. : 
Sprig 

The guidsiice of Christ comes to us nor- 
mally in natural and quiet ways, the same 
way in which God answers our prayers. Often 
we are confused here, As Tennyson wrote 
to his friend Hallam: ‘‘ With respect. to 
prayer you ask how I am to distinguish the 
opetations of God in me from motions in my 
own “heart. Why should you distinguish 


them or how do you know there is any dis- | 
tinction? Is God less God because he acts by | 


general laws when he deals with the common 
elements of nature?’’ It is so in guidance. 
The best of all guidance is guidance through 
our faculties, not guidance sver them or in 
spite of them. 


‘**Go and say: the Lord hath need of him, ” 
Was that not a word of guidance? Yet it 
came to the owner of the ass in the most 
human and natural way. ‘‘The Master is 
come and calleth for thee.’’ - So Martha 
said to Mary. And Mary arose and came. 
In the ordinary , of Christ the wish of 
Christ-is constantly being riade known to us 
through others. When our hearts are at- 
tuned they know the.voice when they hear it. 

% 

Christ will néver guide us in. ways where 
he would not walk himself. There is a gteat 
enlightenment in this principle. We have 
the story of our Saviour’s life in the Gospels, 
and his clear principles of action embodied 
in his teaching, and we can judge pretty well 
under the moulding of his spirit whether he 
would: do what we are thinking of doing, 
And while we’ need not perplex ourselves 
over the question ‘‘- What would Jesus do ?’”’ 
we shall find our minds guided by reflecting 
upon his principles of action as to what he 
would have us do in our place:and duty, 

But he will .choose his own way of 
guidance. ‘ All:that we need to do is to use 
all our own ways of finding our duty and then 
go forward in it rejoicing tn “the Blessed cér- 

tainty of the fact of which we sing : 


** He leadeth me, O blessed thought, 
O words with Heavenly comfort fraught, 
Whate'er a6, where'er @ 





interest. 


Still ‘tis God's hand that-léa@eth me."' 
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The Estey Organ Chiisiey has 
‘perfected a plan for raising money 
* for an organ and will furnish full 9 
s details and. supplies free: to. any. - 
_ church or Sunday-school that will 
ask forthem. ©: — 
-. ,The plan is entirely new, calls 
for no .big preparation, but brings 
~ the money for a new organ. 


Write for the 
Estey Plan 


to the Estey Organ Company 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





EASTER MUSIC 


A NEW IDEA FOR EASTER 


Why not bave your church choir and Sunday-school 
combine in rendering - - 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT 


A new service for Easter in our ‘‘ Story and Song’’ 
series. This is a charming story by Florence Morse 
Kingsley, with ‘musical illustrations by various com- 
posers. Simple enough for a Sunday School, yet 
clasey enough for the avera fe church choir. Regu 
Sun ig.cents copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
— Gol a DR, $4°35 Per, 100; post-- 
ot col chev base 3 Syon’ "t regret it. 


Too Mie Ean 
“KING OF K 












pm dees 


150 iteh J Ay. Sia a St. 


NEW SERVICES 


MIGHTY. VICTOR, by C. Harold. Lowden 
KING OF LIFE, by Various Authors 

Do not select before seeing these. splendid 
services. Send §c. for samples of. the two. 








JOHN J. HOOD Co. 





1024:Arch Street, -  - ‘Philadelphia, Pa, 
Easter Sunday Scho School Music 
A sample of each of our Easter Serv- 


icon by Creede pee ten Efon: eae es of 
our New n sample pages an ia! 
Schoo! Song Book 


offers of our * 
66 »’’ and our Catalogue (musically 
illustrated) of sacred music for Easter and general 
use, sent.when § cents accompanies the request and 
THE ster Tr ScHooL Dae is <p pe 

Easter Treasu , 32 pages o recitations 
and exercises ch Ht a for oe and intermediate 
scholars, 1§ cents, 


56 Sth Ave., New York, N.Y, Lorenz Pub. Co., Dayton, 0. 


EASTER MUSIC 


ISEN.~ A Sunday-school service. Gabriel. 5 cents. 
ISEN L 





‘ wD. A Sunday-school service by 
itimore. 
CHILDREN’S EASTER JOYS. A full program of 


d exercises for prim: Unique. ts. 
weclORHORR BUALaUS AND eos 
to Cents. log free. it. 
Choir. leaders’ should get samples of our monthly 


aathem jou The 
MORE MUSIC HOUS' uss. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, or Bible House w York 


New Raster Services 


THE Risen N ORR. Samples of the three 
oy Veen for 10 cents in 
ASTER TIDINGS stamps 
New Easter Cantata for Choirs: FROM CROSS 
TO CROWN. Price, 50 cents, less discount. Send 


for examination copy. 
1018-Arch St., Philadelphia Pa. 


HALL- MACK CO. 27 East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. 


* 214 State St, » Chicago, mh. 
The Gilad Dawni Samples of the two 
The Glory of the Garden } for 6 cents in stamps 
Pa mg c a for Choirs: Light Out of Dark- 
cents. Send for examination copy. 


“TDM Gebel music COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa.,- - = 1a0 Arch St. 
ew York, ‘ - > 27 E, 20d St. 
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(Lesson for MAR. 6 )“FEBRUARY' 10, 1910° 


| General Ottices 
~ $27 Pitt “Ave. 






































Fer Uses tthe th save 323 or mere 0 

year, For Income Saving, purchasable by 
instalments, 

The fullest fedeunetion, aoe we thap of. ng 

York City showing the properties, free, 

on request. 

American Real Estate Co. 

Capital and Surplus, $1,851,154 38 

| Founded 1886 Assets, $15,536,199.47 

Room 519, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


250,000 


COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


HALLOWED wy 


~NEW and OLD 
“OVER 1 1 000 CHURCHES USING iT 


SRA D. SANKEY 

25. 1 tepaid 38¢ b 
| ae Ah eaphee Watled to fn Tin ct Meany 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicage 


























A New Easter Service 
Just Published 


& ; : 
=IV ictory 
By ‘Thoro Harris 
Price, 5 cents per copy 


$4.00 per hundred ; postpaid, $4.25 
Also other beautiful’ serviéés, samples of which 
will be sent upom request. 
THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








*Chicago =) ome - ‘ jug State St. 

















